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PEEFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

In preparing tiie new edition of my lectures for the 
press I have taken the opportunity of correcting some 
mistakes and of improving some expressions. Hete 
and there I have introduced some modifications in 
consequence of friendly criticisms. But the lectures 
remain substantially as they were first printed, and 
such additions as seemed needed have been embodied 
in notes. This does not imply that I am satisfied 
with the book as it stands, but the general argument 
still appears to me to be sormd, and I have certainly 
no wish to retract any of the positions here main- 
tained. The reader will perhaps allow himself to be 
reminded that this does not profess to be a complete 
treatise on the philosophy of reli^on, but only ar 
discussion of some of its main topics. Since the 
lectures were first written much important work has 
been done both in philosophy and theology. Some of 
the philosophical developments have been touched 
on in the additional notes; the writings from a defin- 
itely Christian standpoint have not seemed to call 
for comment in the text, but I cannot refrain from 
mentioning he?e the contributions made by Dr. Gore 
in his Belief in God, by Dr. Temple in his Christus 
Veritas, and by Dr. Garvie in his Christian Doctrine 
of the Gpdhead SB outstanding examples of the vigorous 
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intellectual activity wHch, is now evident in aU sections 
of ''the Churcli for the defence and elaboration of the 
Christian view of the world. ’ ' . . 

One topic might seem to call for further discussion — 
the nature of religious experience. To deal with this 
a'dequately would require the witing of another book, 
but I am anxious to avoid a misunderstanding. 
Some readers of my lectures have thought that I 
wished to deny the evidential value of religious 
experience. This is far from my intention. On the 
contrary, I believe that Christian Theology has 
suffered from insufficient attention to the religious 
consciousness and excessive attention to logical 
deduction, but it is certainly my opinion that no 
experience should be taken at its face value without 
criticism. I regret that I have not been able to find 
room in these lectures for a discussion of the important 
work of Professor Rudolph Otto on the subject of 
religious experience, embodied in his books the Idea 
of the Holy and West-Ostliche Mystih. With profound 
admiration for the psychological and historical 
learning of the author and for the deeply spiritual 
personality which shines through his writings, I must 
disagree with his theory m so far as it implies that 
there is necessarily an “irrational” element in 
religious experience or that Cod is in any true sense 
“ irrational.” 

My thanks are due to many who have helped me 
to clear my own thoughts by criticism which has been 
invariably fair„and constructive, and I am particularly 
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indebted tp Dr. Teimaixt for Ms careful examination 
of my prjesfentation of tbe moral argument. To^Mm 
I have Mtfeinpted some kind of reply. Tbe reception 
of tbe ^’st edition encourages me to bebeve tl^t,-tbe 
book bas been found useful by some wbo are seeking 
a reasonable ground for faith, and I venture to hope 
that ip. its new form it may continue to render some 
service in tbe mental and spiritual confusion of our 
time. 

• W. E. MATTHEWS. 

KnTG’s College, Lokdok, 

September, 1927. 
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I NEED hardly say that the studies printed in thffi 
volume make nc^ pretension to exhaustiveness. ‘The 
reader will hot find here even the outliues of a system 
of, philosophy or theology; and he will probably be 
as conscious as tjj,eir author that many questions afS 
raised which are not fully discussed, while others 
which might have been relevant are passed over 
altogether. It was necessary, if the argument was 
to be pursued to the point where I intended to leave 
it, to press swiftly forward over some of the ground; 
but I hope that I may have an opportunity of con- 
sidering some of these topics in the two succeeding 
courses of Boyle Lectures which will deal with 
Revelation and Incarnation. My main object in ^ 
these lectures has been to suggest that Christian 
doctrine rests upon a few simple afGomations of a 
philosophical character, and to indicate a line of 
thought which seems to lead to the conclusion that 
these affirmations are rational. Whatever may be 
the defects of the treatment, I do not think that it 
can be denied that the theme is supremely important. 
The relations between ’philosophy and theology need 
to be cleared up, and the two writers. Dr. Inge and 
Dr. Raghdall, who have done more than any others 
in England to ’elucidate this matter deserve the 
ratittide of ali who care for the fufuie of religion. 
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My own obligations to them are obvious, and are not 
lessened by tbe fact tbat I bave not in all points 
agreed with either. In general, Christian theology 
suffers at the present time from two opposite defects ; 
ii either ignores philosophy completely or treats the 
utterances of philosophers with exaggerated respect. 
I am inclined to think that an acquaintance with the 
actual state of philosophical opinion would purge the 
mind of contempt and of superstitious reverence to 
the great advantage both of theologf and pl^osophy. 

These lectures are now published as they were 
delivered, and I have made no attempt to remove 
some repetitions which were necessary to keep the 
course of the discussion before the minds of the 
audience. The lecture on the Moral Argument is an 
expansion of a paper read to the Aristotelian Society, 
and I have to thank the Council oi that society for 
permission to use it. Some passages in Lectures V. 
and VI. appeared in an article in the Church Quarterly 
Review. I am indebted to my friend the Rev. R. 
Hanson, Chaplain of King’s College, for comments 
and suggestions, and to the members of my Seminar 
at King’s College for much frank and useful criticism; 
but my deepest and most abiding obligation is to 
my old teacher. Professor A. Caldecott, to whom, 
though it is unworthy, I have ventured to dedicate 
this book. • 


Kura’s CoLtiHOB, Lokbon, 
April U, 1921. 


W. R. M. 
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LECTUEE I 

IS THERE A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 1 

.1 

Religion lives in conflict; and the Christian religion 
more than any other has from the beginning been 
engaged in a ceaseless warfare for its right to exist. 
There is 'no saying of its Founder which has been 
more completely fulfilled than that in which He 
declared that He had come to bring not peace but a 
sword. We have but to glance at the contemporary 
world to see how this conflict extends itself over 
every field of human activity. The Christian ethic 
is hard pressed by ideals of hmnan fife which have 
their roots in imj5ulses which the Gospel would seek 
to eradicate or transform. The vision of the King- 
dom of God is confronted with a vision of a Kingdom 
of man which would base social intercourse on the 
denial of supernatural sanctions and the unre- 
stricted war of classes. But the struggle for the 
existence of religion is nowhere more urgent than 
in the intellectual sphere. No more dangerous and 
insidious attack can be imagined than the suggestion, 
widespread and supported by men of deserved repu- 
tation, that the fundamental Christian affirmations 
are incompatible with modem knowledge — ^that the 
human mind has transcended them arid left them 
behind. 4t was the conviction of the illustrious 
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fcTtmder of tLese lectures that the truths of Chris- 
tiaility needed defence against objections based on 
intellectual grounds, and that a principal and neces- 
sary.means of propagating the Gospel was to com- 
mend it to the reason of mankind. It wiU*be my 
duty, therefore, in attempting ty carry out the 
design of this lectureship, to invite your attention 
to some of the most controversial problems in the 
philosophy of religion, and to coii^ider the answers 
which seem most compatible with the •Christian 
position, giving due weight to the difiaculties which 
have been raised. 

But first let us observe that the problems with 
which we shall be dealing are, in fact, though in them- 
selves theoretical, of the utmost practical importance. 
The battle for the rights of the religious life, though 
never ceasing, does not remain coficentrated always 
, on the same point. The questions which seemed of 
greatest moment during the last century were those of 
the historical foundations of Christianity and the 
relation between religion and science both natural 
and historical. Though it cannot be said that either 
of these controversies has been settled it is, I think, 
clear that in the mind of the present generation they 
do not occupy the first place. Thopgh much debat- 
able ground remains, it has become evident that the 
criticism of the New Testament cannot speak the final 
word on the truth or falsehood of the Christian faith. 
Even though destructive criticism of tie .most 
extreme kind should prevail in 'the study of the New 
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Testament, stiU tlie Ckristian reKgion would exist 8,s 
a body of ideas about tbe world and buman life, 
wbicb might have been robbed indeed of some of the 
extraneous sources of their authority, but which 
would still require to be tested by other methods 
before they could be finally rejected. The confiict 
between religion and science, in like manner, has now 
taken a secondary place in the problem of the relation 
between Christia^ty and modem knowledge. On 
the one hand, thoughtful Christians have come to 
recognise that many Biblical narratives which conflict 
with the results of natural science are no part of the 
essential Christian belief, while, on the other hand, a 
much more accurate notion of the function and limita- 
tions of the scientific method has been reached. One 
of the most useful results of the discussion and 
criticism of the la^t half-century has been a recogni- 
tion of the partial and provisional character of science. . 
The method of natural science is that of abstraction. 

It deals with one aspect of the tmiverse and attempts 
to understand that aspect from a special point of 
View. Valuable, therefore, as the results of the 
sciences are, they must never be taken as givmg a 
complete account of the nature of the universe. To 
gather together the broken and partial lights of the 
special sciences and to evolve a view of the meaning 
of the whole, is the task of philosophy, which, after a 
period of neglect, is now once more taking its place as 
the highest form*of knowledge. To it is committed 
the office "of summing' up the insight which has been 
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gfeied into the various aspects of existence, and, 
risiflg above every limited standpoint, to attempt 
to gain a synthetic apprehension of Reality as a 
whole. 

^ If this is the nature and j^rpose of philosophy it 
must follow that any contradiction, between religion 
and philosophy wiU be more fundamental than a 
conflict between religion and science or religion and 
history. This is felt, I think, by^ost people, who 
have reflected on the subject at all. To "the plain 
man it seems clear that his religion implies certain 
beliefs about the structure of the universe and his 
own place therein, though he might find it diflacult to 
formulate those essential postulates with any preci- 
sion. To the plain man again it will seem<'Clear that 
his religion could not be retained, and ought not to be 
retained, if those beliefs were showh to be false. It 
is the purpose of this lecture to show that the plain 
man is right. There is a world-view implicit in all 
religions, and Christianity, as a specific form of 
religion, has a definite philosophy of its own. When 
we are dealing with historical and scientific criticism 
we may be content to leave many questions open and 
undecided as not touching the core of our faith, but 
when we are confronted with philosophical results 
claiming to be certain and "contradicting the view 
which is involved in Christianity, we are called upon 
to defend the central citadel. In the long-run we 
must find some answer or perish. The history of the 
Christian Church may serve to s'uppert the 'common- 
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sense opinion on this matter: the religious com- 
munity has never been able to remain indiffettept 
to the philosophical conceptions current in secular 
thought, and has invariably attempted, with greater 
or less success, to come to terms with them. ^ 

I 

Before proceeding to develop this thesis and make 
it more .definite, we must notice some important 
tendencies in modern Theology which would deny, 
or at least nnniinise, the close connection between 
philosophy and rehgion which is suggested by history 
and observation. All these tendencies assume, in 
some fonp or other, that religious experience is the 
primary and perhaps the sole foundation of rehgious 
behef, and would sometimes appear to lead to the 
position that belief is not capable ,of any further 
support. Schleiermacher’s sentence, “ Christhche 
Glaubensatze sind Auffassungen der christhch 
frommen Gemuthzustande in der Rede dargestellt,”^ 
states the conception of religious afiSrmations from 
which these views set out. In his very interesting 
book, Belief and Practice, Mr. Will Spens appears to 
argue in the same manner that the creeds can be 
proved to be true by reference to rehgious experience 
regarded as existing prior to and independently of 
them.® 

1 Glauhenslehret § 15* 

2 On reflection this sentei\ce seems to do some inj^istice to Mr. Spens’ 
theory, since'*it might ^ggest that he wished to base religions belief on nn- 
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'‘The confidence -witli which religious experience is 
apjfealed to must lead us to examine how far this 
appeal is justified, and to inquire how much weight 
may- really be allowed to the intuitions of religious 
‘men. It is to be feared that the reliance upon 
religious experience is becoming, in many quarters, 
a catchword which covers destitution. The motives 
which lead men to claim an unquestionable authority 
for religious experience are both ol^vious and respect- 
able. It is a true and important piece bf insight 
that the religious life has an independent value, and 
that it must not be cramped by the Procrustean 
method of fitting it into any philosophical system 
which happens to be fashionable. It is also true that 
the moral and spiritual experience of mankind must 
occupy a commanding position in any sane philo- 
sophy, and it is indeed vitally impoftant that spiritual 
values should <be counted among the primary data 
of philosophy. But we may admit all this and 
yet be very far from assenting to the proposition 
that uncriticised experience should be regarded as 
the final court of appeal in matters of belief; and 
the briefest examination will suffice to show that 
any such arrogation of immunity from rational criti- 
cism is untenable. 

Tor, first, there is no reason why religious experi- 
ence should be treated in a difierent manner from 

criticised experience This is not the case, and his view is rather akin to 
pragmatism I have allowed the passage to lemaii? because it inay serve to 
direct attention to ijn interesting and subtle speculation which I do not feel 
able to summarise. ^ '* 
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all other Muds of experience. The just claim ^or 
religious experience that it should be reckoned, along 
with our experience of the external world, as a part 
of the “given” with which thought has to ^ deal, 
carries' with it l;he adn»ssion that it is an object oft 
which thought must play in order to extricate its* true 
significance. Wb have good reason to know that it is 
dangerous to accept any experience at its face value: 
in no sphere where a test is possible are we acquainted 
with an .Infallible experience: our knowledge of the 
real world is built up on a criticised and sifted experi- 
ence. It may fairly be asked of those who would 
urge upon us the acceptance of religious experience as 
the solution of all our problems that they should 
produce gome reason for attributing to it an infalli- 
bility which is absent from aU other kinds. It may 
safely be predicted that no reason wall be forthcoming. 
For, secondly, religious experience is, not in harmony 
with itself. Though there may be an inner coherence* 
in the religious consciousness which thought can bring 
to light, yet its finst effect is that of discordance; it 
speaks with a variety of voices and challenges criticism 
and interpretation. There is nothing which more 
clearly demands to be understood than rehgious 
experience. Writers who adopt the position which 
we are criticising have usually in view some special 
type of religious* life which they hold to be normative; 
but it must be evident that the selection of one type 
among' many can only be made by the help of a 
criterion, whicli, is not religious experiefice. Selection 
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implies criticism; and it may be presumed that those 
wbOf for instance, treat Christian piety as the example 
of religion far excellmce have some rational defence 
to offer for their choice. It wiU be found that no 
defence can be offered which wsll not involve, explicitly 
or implicitly, a view of the nature of Reality. And 
thirdly, it is contrary to historical fact to represent 
religious experience as a movement of the human 
spirit which develops independently of other spiritual 
activities and free from the taint of philesophical 
criticism and speculation. This is evident whether 
we take the race or the individual as our guide. In 
truth, a principal factor in the progress of the religious 
consciousness has been reflection of a theoretical kind. 
If the critical intellect has at times damped religious 
enthusiasm and caused robust faith to be “sickled 
o’er with the pale cast of thought,” it has also acted 
as a cleansing fl;re, destroying unworthy conceptions 
'of deity and thereby clearing the way for a new and 
higher manifestation of the religious consciousness. 

‘ And, fourthly, I am inclined to wonder whether the 
advocates of an uncritical acceptance of religious 
experience have ever troubled to learn by introspec- 
tion what religious experience really is. It is surely 
a complete misreading of the order of events to suppose 
that experience comes first and afterwards gives rise 
to belief about God and the world. On the contrary, 
ideas of God and of His relation with the soul, of 
redemption and the aim of life, are accepted from, the 
social envircijment and on authority. Experience 
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grows round tLem. Tte vigour of the religious Jife 
depends upon the degree in which these ideas heeome 
living centres of emotion and will, and progress in 
religion is closely connected with the work of the 
mind upon these concapts, whereby it deepens and 
purifies them in the light of the total experience of 
the self and its advancing powers of moral and 
intellectual insight. From the beginning, religious 
expejience is indissolubly connected with affirmations 
about the universe which are capable of philosophical 
criticism and interpretation. 

These general considerations must lead us to regard 
with suspicion any theological system which pretends 
to draw a sharp distinction between religion and 
philosophy. But there are three schools of thought 
which demand some special attention on accoimt of 
their influence and the distinction of their adherents. 
Ritschlianism, Mysticism, and Modenjism, in different 
degrees and from different points of view, proclaim* 
the emancipation of religion from philosophy. 

The thought of Albrecht Eitschl has exercised a * 
profound influence upon the theology of Germany and 
of English protestantism. There can be no doubt 
that he is one of the formative minds of the nineteenth 
century. But in spite of many exiceUent expositions 
of his doctrine it is by no means easy to seize the 
central idea of hfs system. It must be confessed that 
he is frequently inconsistent with himself, and our 
task is not made easier by the fact that most of his 
distinctiAse tenQjbs have been abandoned by one or 
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ot>er of Hs followers. Nevertheless, it is sufficiently 
clear that Ritschl demanded, a complete severance 
between theology and metaphysics, and asserted for 
the former the right of independent development. 
This claim is based partly omhistorical grounds. As 
a historian he finds that the purity of the Gospel has 
been adulterated by the intrusion of conceptions 
derived from Greek philosophy, a thought which has 
been elaborated by his greatest -disciple, Adolph 
Harnack, in his History of Dogma. But historical 
considerations are not the chief ground on which 
Ritschl bases his declaration of theological independ- 
ence. It depends primarily upon his peculiar view 
of the respective natures and spheres of religion and 
speculative thought. Thus, speaking of the Greek 
fathers and of the scholastic theology, he remarks: 
“ The division of the material of Theology into pro- 
positions given Jby reason and propositions given by 
revelation is a method whose validity can no longer 
be maintained. In opposition thereto there’ has 
gradually come into force the contrary principle that 
religion and theoretical knowledge are difl'erent fmic- 
tions of spirit, which, when they deal with the same 
objects, are not even partially coincident, but wholly 
diverge.”^ This is no chance obiter dictum, but a 
settled conviction. Ritschl is 'even prepared to main- 
tain that the question of the existence of God is 
outside the purview of rational inquiry, and belongs 
to the rehgious consciousness, which'is taken' to .be a 

1 Justification and Beconcilialioh, E Tr, p 194 ♦ 
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distinct and separate activity of spirit. “ For religious 
cognition tlie existence of God is beyond qneStipn, 
for th,e activity of God becomes to ns a matter of 
conviction tixougb the attitude we take up to tbe 
world as religious men.*^ ^ 

All tbis seems clear enough, however much we’may 
feel inclined to dispute its truth. But we must bear 
in mind, in considering Eitschl’s system, his peculiar 
view of the limits of philosophy. In his opinion, as 
in that ‘of Mr. Bertrand Russell,^ philosophy has 
mistaken its true vocation when it has attempted to 
rise to a synthetic conception of Eeahty as a whole. 
The ambition to interpret the universe, to attain to a 
world-view, is no part of the business of philosophy, 
and belongs properly to the domain of religion. 
“ The intermingling and collision of rehgion and 
philosophy always arise from the fact that the latter 
claims to produce in its own fashion unified view of _ 
the world. This, however, betrays rather an impulse 
religious in its nature, which philosophers ought to 
have distinguished from the cognitive methods they 
follow. For in all philosophical systems the affirma- 
tion of a supreme law of existence, from which they 
undertake to deduce the world as a whole, is a depart- 
ure from the strict application of the philosophic 
method, and betrays ilself as being quite as much an 
object of the intuitive imagination as God and the 
world are for rehgious thought.”® Such passages as 

• ^ J ustificahon and Reconciliation, E.T., p 216 

2 Our Knowledge of the External W orld^lsot*!* 

J ustificahon and Reconciliation, E T , p 207» cf also p. 215, 
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tliw suggest that the gulf which Ritschl has fixed 
between religion and philosophy is artificial, and is 
due to a highly questionable conception of the nature 
of th$ latter. As we shall see, the interpretation of 
fhe world as a whole is tlK essential business of 
philosophy, and, if this is true, we may claim that 
Ritschl, when due allowance has been made for his 
peculiar nomenclature, is really to be considered as 
supporting the conclusion that religion and philosophy 
are intimately connected. ^ 

It is scarcely open to doubt that Ritschl’s attack 
on rational theology was valuable as a protest against 
the exaggerated reverence paid to the Hegelian 
system. His exclamation, “ The Absolute is an idol,” 
may have our sympathy when we remember the kind 
of Absolute which has been too frequently proposed as 
a substitute for the living God; but his protest was 
itself an exaggeration on the other side, and its 
consequences follow him through the rest of his 
theology. Having renounced the hope of giving a 
rational justification for the fundamental affirmations 
of Christianity, he is thrown back on the idea of 
revelation. But here again he cannot escape the 
nemesis of his contempt for philosophy, for he is 
never able to give any clear account of the source 
from which revelation derives its authority, or of 
the manner of its recognition by tlie believer. TTis 
frequent hints that the moral consciousness is the 
organ of religious intuition indicate* a valuable .line 
of thought whi(5h has been followed by later members 
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of Ms sciiool in agreement with the Neo-Kantjan 
philosophy. But it is sufficiently obvious that to 
maintain the primacy of the practical reason is, in 
reality, to propound a whole system of philosophy, 
and to postulate a view» of the natme of the universe 
as definite as that wMch holds sense perception to be 
the only source o\ real knowledge. We must conclude, 
then, that Ritschl’s attempt to separate theology from 
pMlosophy breaks down. It is based upon a mis- 
understanding of the natmre of the two studies, and, 
in fact, the development of the Ritschhan theology 
itself illustrates the close connection between them. 
The service which Rxtschhanism has rendered to 
Christian thought has been in bringing out the 
hopelessness of any alliance between Christianity 
and a narrowly inteUectualist philosophy wMch 
does not give due consideration to the moral con- 
sciousness. , 

In spite of the settled antipathy with wMch the* 
Rits6hlians regard mysticism, there is a genuine 
analogy between the two standpoints in connection 
with the subject wMch we are now discussing. Just 
as Ritschl proposed to transfer religious judgements 
from the jurisdiction of the speculative intellect to 
that of the religious consciousness, so some writers on 
Mysticism have found in the experiences of the great 
mystics ground for supposing that religious beliefs are 
derived from some irrational or super-rational source. 
The. ch&.racter of “ immediacy ” wMch attaches to 
the religious life of the great exponents of this 
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of spiritual experience has led many to base 
a new conception of revelation upon them. It would 
be ridiculous to accuse Dr. Inge or Baron von Hiigel of 
denying the intellectual element in religion, but others 
f^rho have engaged in the sam«e studies have not been 
equally circumspect. In such a work as Miss Evelyn 
Underhill’s Mystic Way we may finS the suggestion 
that religious beliefs are the s3rmbolical expressions of 
the immediate experience of persons endowed .with 
a special faculty of intuition of the Divine. It is 
further suggested that we must accept the deliver- 
ances of these religious geniuses without question or 
criticism, because they are m possession of a vision 
which is not ours. It would be tedious and needless 
to repeat the objections which we have already made 
to the unquestioning reliance upon experience of any 
kind. It must be clear that, in 'principle, these 
objections will apply to the experience of a “ religious 
"genius” no less than to that of a commonplace 
person. 

A serious problem, however, seems to be raised by 
the fact that the creative personalities in religious 
history have commonly been far removed from the 
type of mind which we should call philosophical, and 
have gained their insight, as it would appear, by a 
method more direct than that 'of intellectual contem- 
plation. It would be irreverent, we may think, to 
describe Jesus as a great philosopher, and we are 
wont to draw a contrast between the inspired Teacher 
who spoke with authority and Socrates the •indomit- 
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able asker of questions. Yet, well founded as this 
contrast is, we naay observe that any orthodox 
Christology must bold that Jesus was in possession of 
that at which ^ pbilosopbies aim. For, unless He 
enjoyed an adequate kifowledge of the nature of the 
universe and purpose, there can be no security 
that His deliverances on man’s place in Reality, and 
the duties and hopes arisiag therefrom, have any 
finality. But it jf, of course, true that, so far as we 
know, Ife did not reach His conclusions about the 
nature of God and man by any process of discursive 
thought. There are in His utterances no arguments 
such as dialecticians use, nor is there in His teaching 
much that could be called “ reasoning ” in the common 
meaning of that word. 

But to argue from all this that there is no philo- 
sophical element In the Gospel would be an egregious 
error. Spinoza, in a fandhar passage, has drawn 
a distinction between difierent levels of knowledge 
whicb. is as old as Plato, and has had the approval of 
Mr. Bosanquet. The lowest kind of knowledge is 
mere opinion which is accepted on authority or from 
some other uncriticised source. Above this comes 
that kind of knowledge which is derived from reason- 
ing, and is the result of drawing correctly conclusions 
from self - evident or ‘generally accepted premises. 
The most perfect species of knowledge is scientia 
intuitivq, the immediate apprehension of truth as 
truth, an insight* which grasps the conclusion and the 
grounds of the* conclusion in one act.* This third 
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tyf?e is the ideal of knowledge towards which all 
othfer kinds of knowing constantly strive/ We may 
affirm, therefore, that if a complete and adequate 
insight into the meaning of the universe and of human 
life should emerge in the course of history, it would 
be 6f the intuitive character, and would manifest 
those quahties which we have noticed in the teaching 
of Jesus. But this does not mean that the content 
of His teaching is not truth of the^kind which philo- 
sophy seeks, nor does it imply that we are Abound to 
pass it by or accept it as incapable of rational con- 
sideration because based upon an irrational or super- 
rational experience. On the contrary, it will be our 
highest wisdom to draw out the grounds on which it 
rests and to relate it with the whole of our knowledge 
and experience, for only thus can we confirm in our- 
selves and in others the conviction*' that Jesus is the 
truth of the world and of God. 

A few remarks are necessary on the interesting and 
hopeful movement which has acquired the name of 
Modernism.^ They must needs be inadequate and 
inconclusive, because a tolerably full account of the 
positions adopted by Modernist writers would require 
a careful estimate of the relative importance of the 
writers, and an attempt to disentangle their funda- 

r 

1 Spinoza, Ethics, xi 40. 2, Bosanquet, Principle of Individuality and 
Value, p. 65. 

® It IS pel haps necessary to state that in these paragraphs I use the word 
Modernism/* in its nario\\er sense, as meaning the new type ©f Catholic 
apologetic developed by Loisy, Tyrrell and others and condemned hy the 
Roman Church, and pot m the wider sense of any libeial Christian thought 
which it has unfortunately acquired in England. ’’ 
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mental conceptions from the details of appHcation^o 
particular problems. There is, however, a common 
motive which inspires all the leaders of this school: 
it is a perception of the inadequacy of the narrow 
intellectualism of the official dogmatic theology of the* 
Roman Church, and a desire to substitute for it a 
treatment of doctrine which is more in accordance 
with modern habits of thought. I think, however, 
that it must be confessed that this necessary protest 
has not ioirequentry led to a use of language which errs 
on the opposite side, and might give some ground for 
supposing that Modernism is opposed to the applica- 
tion of every kind of rational method in questions of 
religion. Thus we are assured that “ the intellectual 
element in faith exists, but it exists as a derivative 
from some profounder and more vital action of 
faith.” ^ And thisi. summary statement may be taken 
as fairly representative of a comip.on Modernist 
manner of speech. 

Now this kind of utterance may be no more than • 
a somewhat emphatic assertion that the intellectual 
element is implicit rather than expHcit in some types 
of religion, and with that we should have no quarrel. 
But when we turn to the Modernist account of the 
development of dogma we find good reason for 
believing that we are confronted once more with the 
view that rehgioifs afiSrmations can be based upon 
uncriticised experience. The works of Loisy and 
Tyrrell are largely directed to the vindication of the 

1 A L* Lilley, J^oy of Religion and Ethics^ vol. viii. p. 767. 
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place of the Chtuch in the evolution of Christianity, 
andHo establish the right of Christian history to be 
regarded as an integral part of the significance of the 
Gospel. But if this principle is pushed so far as to 
hiean that doctrine is to be based solely on the 
corporate experience of the Christian community, we 
are at once embarked on a very |)erilous journey. 
There is no means, beyond individual preference, of 
distinguishing between valuable and veridical experi- 
ence and the vagaries of corporate caprice or collective 
superstition. Newman saw more clearly the true con- 
ditions of a doctrine of development when he attempted 
to formulate criteria for distinguishing true develop- 
ments from false, and no expenditure of eloquence on 
the organic evolution of the Church will really save 
us from this necessity. I do not, of course, wish to 
deny that there is a legitimate* development of 
Christian truth, in the course of Christian history, but 
I would urge that, in so far as the development is an 
enrichment and not a perversion, it consists* in a 
dialectical process by which the implications of the 
fundamental Christian ideas are made more explicit 
and their applications more far-reaching. But it is 
hardly necessary to enlarge upon this topic, since it is 
evident that, even if we accept its own premises. 
Modernism does not escape ’from the contact with 
philosophy. It rests upon a view*of the world. It 
assumes that the religious experience of the Christian 
Church is a trustworthy authority^ and it fiiust rule 
out, therefore, from the beginning any .possibility 
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that the whole mass of esperience should be ^he 
product of illusion. Now unless this assumption, is 
made by an act of the most arbitrary choice it must 
be capable of defence, and it is impossible to imagine 
any defence which woidd not, in the end, involve a 
doctrine of the general structure of Reality. These 
observations are made with no polemical intention, 
and it is likely that no Modernist would wish to 
quarrel with them; but it may be useful to draw 
attention to forms of expression which are at least 
misleading, lest Modernism should be found turning 
its assaults not against dogmatic rationalism but 
against reason. 

We must now attempt to sum up the results, 
largely negative, of our discussion. Starting with the 
common-sense opinion that the conclusions of philo- 
sophical inquiry, (^nnot be indifferent to the religious 
believer, and that a discrepancy between the religious . 
view of the world and that commended to us by re- 
flecti6n must needs cause disquiet, we proceeded to 
examine some theories by which the intimate con- 
nection between philosophy and religion has been 
denied or minimised. We foimd that a common 
motive of efforts to emancipate theology from philo- 
sophy was the desire to reach some ground of religious 
certitude which would Be exempt from criticism, and 
that a common method proposed for attaining this end 
was to claim for religious experience some indefeasible 
authgrity which dbuld not be called in question. But 
a consideration of religious experience in general did 
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nol; reveal any good reason for believing that it could 
substantiate a claim to tbis kind of authority. When 
we went on to examine briefly some systems in which 
the principle has been worked out we were led to 
the conclusion that in each*' case the pretended in- 
dependence of philosophy was illusory. Ritschlianism 
seemed to imply a distinctive view'^of the nature of 
Reality, and to maintain its apparent seclusion from 
philosophical debate only by a narrow and unhistorical 
deflnition of the scope of philosophy. In 4he same 
way, those theories of religion which have invited us 
to stake our religious belief on the experience of the 
“religious genius,” or the collective consciousness 
of the community, proved to be untenable. But 
our conclusion need not be wholly negative. With 
lamentable exaggeration, the views which we have 
rejected have insisted upon an '‘important truth. 
They have at least brought prominently before us the 
existence of the moral and religious consciousness: 
they may remind us, not that philosophy is irrelevant 
for rehgious thought, but of the futility of a meta- 
physic which leaves the moral and religious aspects of 
the world out of account. Nor must it be thought 
that in criticising a blind reliance upon so-called 
“ immediate ” experience we have cast the least 
doubt upon the value or the'" validity of the rehgious 
consciousness. We have, in fact, been preserving the 
possibihty that its validity should become mani- 
fest. One who has a deep faith in the "truth of 
the religious " attitude towards" hfe^ will be slow to 
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believe that its affirmations cannot be sbowm to 
bold in every sphere of bunaan experience, and, be 
wiU hesitate to indulge bis fear that bis rebgion 
may be proved false if that fear should lead him 
to a position from which it is incapable of beiug 
proved true. 


II 

We must now^uiidertake a more direct investiga- 
tion of •the problem before us, which is in general 
the relation between philosophy and religion, and 
in particular the possibility of a Christian philo- 
sophy. Our discussion will perhaps gain in definite- 
ness if we set out from the statement of a position 
which is the opposite of that which we have been 
criticising in the earlier part of this lecture. There 
will be no difficillty in finding such a statement, for 
if there is considerable support among theologians for ^ 
the view that religion and philosophy are independent 
of one another, there is still greater weight of testi- 
mony among philosophers that they are identical. 
This conception of the nature of religion has recently 
been put in a challenging form by the distinguished 
Italian thinker Benedetto Croce. We may best xmder- 
stand his opinion if we compare it with that of Hegel 
of whom he is, in many respects, a follower. As is 
well known, Hegel did not beheve that bis philosophy 
was in any sense hostile to Christianity; indeed, so far 
was, he from thinking so that he supposed himself to 
have given a rational proof both of the absoluteness of 
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th,^ Christian religion and of the truth of its essential 
docfeines. But, at the same time, it is also the fact 
that for Hegel religion was not the highest activity of 
spirit The truth of religion, so he taught, was to be 
%Tmd in philosophy; and, fire need hardly add, in 
the Hegelian philosophy. There is therefore some 
justification for Croce’s remark that “it is a philo- 
sophy which is radically irrehgious, because it is not 
content to oppose itself to rehgion or to range it 
alongside of itself, but it resolves religion into itself 
and substitutes itself for it.”^ Nevertheless, it was 
probably not Hegel’s view that religion is a transitory 
activity to be transcended and absorbed in philo- 
sophy; it remains a “ moment ” in the development 
of spirit. This is the point where Croce goes beyond 
his teacher, or, as it might be argued, draws out the 
full consequences of the earlier thinker’s principles. 

^ To Croce religion is simply an imperfect and mis- 
leading form of philosophy which can exist only so 
long as the human mind is unable to rise to a theo- 
retical apprehension of Reahty. It is destined to be 
absorbed and abohshed. “ When that which is perfect 
is come then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

Beginning with the assumption that religion is 
identical with myth, Croce proceeds to argue that 
myth is primitive philosophy, since it is an effort to 
explain the world. Myth is, however, necessarily 

r 

1 Hegel’s Logic, Wallace’s translation, p 73 f , and Croce, What xa'Living 
and Dead %n the Philosophy of Beg el, E.T. , pp. 70, 71 *» 
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imperfect philosopliy, because it makes use of repp- 
sentations instead of concepts. He goes on: “Since, 
then, religion is identical with myth, and since mytb 
is not distinguisbable from philosophy by any positive 
character, but only as ‘false philosophy from true* 
philosophy, and as error from the truth which rectifies 
and contains it, we must affirm that rehgion, so far as 
it is truth, is identical with philosophy, or as can also 
be said, that philosophy is the true religion. AU 
ancient and modern thought about religions, which 
have always been dissolved in philosophies, leads to 
this result. . , . When religion does not dissolve into 
philosophy and wishes to persist together with it, or 
to substitute itself for philosophy, it reveals itself as 
effective error; that is to say, as an arbitrary attempt 
against truth, due to habits, feelings, and individual 
passions.”^ The ‘greater part of the rest of this 
lecture will be devoted to disengaging the element of 
truth in this pronouncement, but I cannot refrain from 
pointing out here the astonishingly “ intellectualist ” 
bias of Croce’s account of religion. To make myth 
the whole of religion is indeed a drastic simplification, 
and to succeed in dealing with the religious con- 
sciousness as if there were no such things as worship 
and the experience of redemption is a triumph of 
loyalty to hypothesis in’defiance of fact. 

It will conduce* to clearness if I state at once the 
position which I desire to defend. In the first place, 
it seems to me obvious that m their present stages 

• 1 Cifoce, Logic, E.T,, pp. 439-4:7, • 
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of development religion and pMlosoplxy are distinct 
fro^ one another, and that there is a true sense in 
which the philosophical attitude of mind differs from 
the religious. Further, so far as can be seen, this 
^distinction will persist for an indefinite period, since 
there is no philosophy which can really substantiate 
the claim to include aU that religion has of value, nor, 
on the other hand, has religion succeeded in formulat- 
ing its concepts in so definite and coherent a manner 
that it may venture to demand the absorption of 
philosophy in itself. But it appears to me that Croce 
is right in holding that there is no inherent and 
necessary distinction between them. The divergence 
which actually exists arises, not from the essential 
natures of the two activities, but from their imperfect 
development and from historical causes. In so far 
as they approach their ideal completion they will 
converge and become united. They are therefore to 
be regarded as different aspects of one movement of 
the human spirit, and the question whether religion is 
to be absorbed in philosophy or philosophy in religion 
ceases to have any importance, and may be left to the 
lexicographers of a remote future to decide. 

If we now recur to Croce’s argument we may agree 
that all rehgions have, explicitly or implicitly, a view 
of the world. However mistaken we may consider 
bis complete identification of religio'n with mythology 
to be we can hardly question that mythology is an in- 
tegral part of the lower types of religion; nor does it 
seem open to doubt that, when religion outgrows its 
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cMldhood and becomes reflective, mythology passes 
over into theology. Some plausible objections to 
generahsation may be drawn from the early history 
of religion. Many writers would be inclined to 
regard mytholo^ as a kte development, and to hold* 
that the origin of religion is pre-rational. It cannot 
be denied that a great deal of mythology appears to 
have been elaborated as explanation of actions and 
mhihitions which were in existence before the explana- 
tory myth arose. But it does not follow that these 
rituals and taboos were observed in the first instance 
for no reason at all. It is easy for us to infer that 
rites and customs which to us are entirely irrational 
are equally so to the savages who practise them. But 
an action which is irrational in the sense of being 
performed for an absurd reason is not necessarily 
irrational in the sense of being performed for no reason 
at all. Ritual has a grave significanee for those who 
take part in it; and that significance depends upon the 
behefs which they entertain, vague and incoherent as 
they may be, about the nature of the world and their 
relation with its unseen forces. It may be remarked 
also that the feehng of dependence in which many, 
following Schleiermacher, would find the germ of 
religion, involves the conception, however dim and con- 
fused, of some power or’person of a supernatural kind. 
We are thus led to the conclusion that religion, even 
in its earliest or lowest stages, contains a view of the 
world, is an attelnpt at explanation, and is therefore 
a rudimentary philosophy. After what has already 
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been said it -will, I hope, be needless to labour tbe 
pqilit that tbe bigber rebgions are equally committed 
to a view of tbe world, tbougb in them it takes tbe 
form of theology ratber than of mytb. It would be 
‘'an understatement to say that every religion bas a 
theology; tbe truth is that every rebgion is, in one 
aspect, a theology; it rests upon a certain view of tbe 
nature of Reabty, and if that view bas to be aban- 
doned under the stress of criticism, tbe rebgion of 
which it was an integral part cannot -hope to 
survive. 

Let us, however, confirm our view and make it 
more definite by reviewing some of tbe possible 
methods which might be proposed of drawing a 
fundamental distinction between philosophy and 
rebgion. As we have already noticed, Croce has 
strangely neglected to include the hope of salvation 
among the characteristics of rebgion. This is a 
serious omission, and it might be argued that here is 
the real and inherent divergence between religion and 
philosophy. The former, it may be said, sets before 
itself as its goal the attainment of blessedness or 
salvation: its aim is practical. It promises to lift 
the soul out of a condition of impotence and fear into 
one of peace and freedom. Philosophy, on the other 
hand, we shall be told, has a different purpose: its 
object is theoretical. It seeks above all to know, 
and it cares nothing, or should care nothing, for the 
practical consequences of its conclusions, f do not 
deny that thjs way of putting the case is sufficiently 
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true for many purposes, nor that it sums up with 
some approach to accuracy the general historical 
relation between religious teaching and speculative 
thought; but I do not think that the distraction 
suggested is capable of being raised to a distinction 
in principle. 

The difierence*between a theoretical and practical 
interest, which seems at first sight clear enough, tends, 
when .we attempt to think it out, to become confused 
and to vanish away. As is well known, the Pragma- 
tists have derded the possibility of a purely theoretical 
interest, and have urged that every intellectual 
process is the effort to satisfy some practical need. 
The controversy which has raged round this assertion 
has brought out very clearly the precarious nature of 
the distinction between theoretical and practical. 
In his masterly Sssay on Trvth and Practice Mr. 
Bradley has shown that there is no ultimate difference 
between the two attitudes of mind, though they may 
be conveniently distinguished for the relative purposes 
of life. “ On the one hand, no activity is barely 
practical. There is in the end no activity which 
exists for its own sake as a process, without any 
regard for its own nature and quality and in abstrac- 
tion from all that can be regarded as a product. On 
the other hand, we may say that in the end aU activity 
is practical. For ^here is nothing which is apart from 
process and change in existence.”^ If therefore the 
difference’ between the theoretical and the practical 

• 1 Essays on i'ruth arid Eeal%ty,-p AOZ. • 
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is itself not ultimate, it can hardly be put forward as 
the basis of an ultimate distinction between religion 
and philosophy. 

But we will not leave the question to be decided 
* solely on the ground of g^eral principles, for it is 
not difficult to show that, on the one hand, motives 

(T ^ 

which would generally be called practical enter into 
philosophy, while, on the other hand, even the 
religious idea of salvation conta^ elements -which 
must be described as theoretical. Let us remind our- 
selves that philosophy exists in individual minds, and 
is the outcome of the efforts of individual thinkers. 
The labour of reflection is imdertaken for the purpose 
of obtaining some satisfaction for the thinker, and in 
this respect philosophy may be said to be a practical 
activity. Nor is the element of salvation or redemp- 
tion absent from the motive of jfhilosophical effort. 
No one would be impelled to philosophise about a 
world which he found already satisfactory. The 
attempt to attain an insight into Reality is essentially 
a movement to transcend the hmits of the actual self, 
and reach a life of greater power, harmony, and 
freedom. That something akin to the religious con- 
ception of salvation or blessedness is inherent in the 
aim of thought is confirmed by a glance at the great 
historical systems. Where'^er we find speculation 
breaking through the preliminary problems of the 
theory of knowledge and method and goin^ forward 
to its goal we discover also that ah experience, which 
is, in the larger sense, mystical" or r-eligious lies at the 
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end. It may be that this experience is an irrelevant 
addition to tbe body of tbouglut wMcb, leads up to'it, 
but this would not have been tbe opinion of tbe 
tbinkers tbemselves. Plato and Spinoza ofier us 
more than a bare tbeoreiical satisfaction; they show " 
tbe way, or so tbey believed, to a life in touch witb 
tbe Eternal. It* will be objected, no doubt, that 
there are many systems which have tbe opposite 
effect, and that it would be ridiculous to argue that 
Materiabsm or ISTaturabsm has a religious aspect. 
But this remark is tru6 only in tbe sense that tbe 
kind of debverance which tbey offer to tbe individual 
is sharply opposed to that of tbe great religions. It 
is none the less a fact that tbey aim at a species of 
debverance, even though it be merely tbe escape from 
superstition and illusion, and tbe peace which comes 
from tbe abandonment of baseless hopes. In every 
case tbe motive is to set tbe individual in right relation 
witb tbe universe. However sad and meagre the 
blessedness may be, it is still tbe vision of a blessed- 
ness beyond tbe natural condition of man which 
spurs tbe labour of tbe thinker. 

Nor, on tbe other side, can we say that tbe aim of 
religion is in any intelbgible sense purely practical. 
If we agree that tbe redemption of tbe soul is tbe 
purpose, or a part of* tbe purpose of rebgion, we 
shall also be compelled to admit that redemption 
must mean placing tbe individual in right relations 
witb, the universe. But it is clear that without an 
insight into tbe nature of tbe universe a .claim on tbe 
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part of religion to confer this benefit must be futile. 
It is thus no accident that all conceptions of salvation 
include the notion of enlightenment, of sanctification 
and freedom through the truth. To illustrate so 
obvious a fact by referencre to ideas of salvation 
which obtain in the religions of the world would 
be a waste of time. To know God is at once the 
simplest and the most comprehensive description of 
blessedness. It means, indeed, something more and 
deeper than to know about God; it is more perfect 
knowledge, not less — an apprehension which has 
transcended the discursive processes of thought and 
become intuitive. 

We have found, therefore, that the proposal to 
draw an absolute distinction between religion and 
philosophy on the ground that one is practical and 
the other theoretical will not bear criticism. The 
distinction between practical and theoretical is itself 
only relative, and caimot be made the basis of an 
absolute distinction. And, even if we ignore this 
difficulty, we are unable to maintain that the aim of 
religion is wholly practical, or that the aim of philo- 
sophy is wholly theoretical. Whatever, then, may 
be the historical value of the opposition of philosophy 
and religion as theoretical and practical respectively, 
it cannot be made an absolute opposition. The 
difference is one of emphasis and not of essence. 

Let us now turn to another possible suggestion 
for differentiating between religion" and philosophy. 
Admitting that it is impossible to discover any 
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distinction in principle between the ends which 
religion and philosophy set before themselves, we na^ 
perhaps be inclined to argue that they are distinguish- 
able by their presuppositions and their data. Though 
both may be moving towards the same goal they may 
seem to be travelling by roads that are widely 
separated. Religion, it may be said, relies upon 
revelation; it accepts the guidance of some non- 
rational authority, and, in fact, too often moves at 
the command of popular superstition rather than in 
accordance with the dictates of reason. In so far as 
religion is rational at all it is reason in chains, and has 
no right to claim equality with a movement of reason 
which is free to follow the argument wherever it may 
lead. We cannot but confess that this contrast has 
some foundation in historical fact. All the higher 
religions owe their origin and their character to great 
creative personalities whose experiences have become 
normative for the religions which they have founded. 
Nor can we deny that modem philosophy has, not 
completely but to a large extent, ignored the possi- 
bility of revelation. But before we accept this as 
a permanent attribute of philosophy it will be well 
to look a little more closely into the nature of revela- 
tion and the causes which have led philosophy to 
reject it. 

It has doubtless been a good thing that, for a 
period, thought should have stood free of revelation 
and should have assumed a merely critical attitude 
towards it* But I would suggest that the time has 
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come when this aloofness ought to he abandoned. 
Enlightened religion has now passed beyond that 
conception of revelation as a rigid and purely external 
authority against which a protest was needed in the 
^interest of religion itself; a»d with the modern idea 
of revelation philosophy can have no permanent 
quarrel. For it is a superstition ^to suppose that 
thought can work without data. The philosopher 
does not spin theories in his own inner consciousness 
without reference to the given world of fact. He 
must deal with experience, and, so far as possible, 
with experience as a whole. Yet this aim would be 
completely chimerical if every fact of experience were 
accepted as equally significant. Unless some selection 
were made the immense complexity of the “ given ” 
would prevent the inquiry from advancing a single 
step. And in fact this is what happens. Philosophies 
differ from one another by reason of the level of 
experience which they take as fundamental. Now, 
among the facts of the universe is the existence of 
personalities who have been the means of bringing to 
light values which, apart from them, would not have 
existed. It is at least clear that among the facts 
of the world are the lives and characters and influence 
of Buddha and Jesus of Nazareth. The universe has 
produced them. When we contemplate them we are 
aware of unsuspected characteristics of EeaHty. 
They reveal to us one aspect, and that surely not a 
negligible one, of the world; an aspect which without 
them we should hardly have diviaed. I need not say 
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that I am not arguing that any religious or moral 
experience should be accepted without criticism as .a 
voice from on high which it would be impious to 
question, nor do I believe that religion, if it is ydse, 
will make this demand for revelation; but I say that 
what the religious consciousness fundamentally means 
by revelation is 'a fact of experience as indubitable 
as the existence of the world of perception. That 
much philosophic speculation should have ignored this 
element of the world which it seeks to explain is a 
lamentable historical truth, but it means nothing 
more than that many philosophies are false; they 
have condemned themselves to error by a perverse 
blindness to a part of the data with which they have 
to deal. But any philosophy which can hope to be 
adequate must reckon with these facts, and, whether 
it use the word “ revelation ” or not, the thing for 
which the word stands will not be excluded from its 
consideration. 

Since then all the ways of drawing an absolute dis- 
tinction between religion and philosophy have turned 
out to be unsatisfactory, we are brought to the view 
that in idea and essence they are not separate. We 
must agree with Croce that they are, in some sense, 
identical. But our study of the question has also 
revealed that Croce is mistaken in his interpretation 
of this truth. His view that rehgion is philosophy 
speaking in parables is based upon a conception of 
religion which is too narrow, since it leaves out all 
reference t» salvation- and revelation. But not less 
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is his conception of philosophy too narrow, for we 
have seen reason to believe that it too is not merely 
theoretical, and that it also is moved by the impulse 
to transcend the natural condition of man and must 
work in the light of the highest manifestations of 
Reality. Philosophy will not absorb religion nor 
religion philosophy, if by that we mSan that either in 
its present stage of development can take the place 
of the other. Nevertheless, in their ideal develop- 
ment they will coincide; and I think we® may say 
that, of the two, religion will need less transformation 
than philosophy to attain its completion, for, with all 
its incoherence, it has preserved the elements of its 
nature, while philosophy too often attempts to claim 
a purely theoretical interest which, while it has no 
foundation in fact, has the effect of causing a mis- 
conception of the real goal. 

While we reject the opinion that religion should be 
absorbed in philosophy as at present developed, we 
shall not fall into the opposite absurdity of denying 
the legitimacy of the present existence of philosophy 
side by side with religion. The ideal development 
has not yet been reached : the implicit synthesis has 
not become actual. Each has a special function to 
fulfil, and by their tensions and antagonisms as well 
as by their agreements eacdi may enrich the other. 
It is the office of religion to insist upon the supreme 
significance of a certain department of experience, 
and to propagate that experience among all sorts and 
conditions of men, to give “ light and understanding 
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to the simple.” Tlie special function of the philo- 
sopher is to insist on rationahty, to guard, against the 
development of a view of the world and an attitude 
towards life which are one-sided and incomplete. . We 
cannot hope to see the Son and the lamb lie down 
together, nor is one likely to devour the other; but 
we may at least strive for a religion without fanaticism 
and a philosophy which is not cynical. 

The qugstion, “ Is there a Christian philosophy V’ 
has been •answered. Since we can draw no ultimate 
distinction between religion and philosophy, we are 
compelled to believe that the two are indissolubly 
united. All religion implies a view of the world, and 
every specific religion is connected with and depends 
upon a characteristic conception of the universe. 
This is no extraneous addition winch may be changed 
or discarded without affecting the rehgion, it is an 
integral part of the religion. Christianity can claim 
no exemption from this rule; and it will be our 
business in the next lecture to describe the maia 
outlines of its Weltanschauung. 



LECTUEE II 

THE CHKISTIAN VIEW OP THE WORLD 

In our last lecture we reached thd conclusion that 
Christianity must have a pecuhar view of the world 
hy reason of the fact that it is a specihc type of 
rehgion. But a difficulty arises when we- examine 
Christianity as an historical system, and a doubt 
may suggest itself whether Christianity is indeed one 
religion at all. Is not, it may be asked, what we call 
the Christian religion in truth a succession or series of 
refigions in which it would be difficult to find any 
common element but the name ? We must confess 
that there is a wide difference between the conception 
of God and tib,e world involved in prinoitive Chris- 
tianity and that of mediaeval sacramentalism, and 
again probably between both of them and the view 
held by enlightened believers of the present day. 
This impression of incoherent diversity is strengthened 
when we include in our survey the multitudinous 
sects which have lived and stiU live on the fringe of 
the central movement. I can imagine a man exclaim- 
ing, in no flippant spirit, that it is more difficult to 
discover what Christianity is than to believe it when 
it be discovered. The question. What is Christianity ? 
which has been debated for the last century, is_ there- 
fore no mere historical problem: it is ^ one of the 
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utmost practical moment. To find an answer to it 
is a necessary preliminary to tlie discussion of tlie 
claims of the Gospel on our belief. 

The answers which have been given to this question . 
seem to fall naturally Into two classes which are 
distinguished from each other by the principles upon 
which they are based. The view which has been 
developed by hberal Protestantism is that Christianity 
consists in the teaching given by Jesus. For such 
writers aS Professor Harnack and Leo Tolstoy, to take 
examples from different types of mind, the “ simple 
Gospel ” is the essence of Christianity. It is stunmed 
up in a few elementary principles, such as the Father- 
hood of God and the Kingdom of Heaven, and these are 
themselves based upon the rehgious consciousness of 
J esus.‘ On this theory the doctrinal development of 
the Christian faith and its alliance with Greek thought 
are corruptions of the simphcity of tlfe Gospel which 
may have been inevitable but are now irrelevant. 
We must observe that this school of thought treats the 
history of the Church or of Christian society as having 
properly nothing to do with the question of the nature 
of Christianity; and this is often extended to cover 
the preceding history as well as that succeeding the 
life of Jesus, for many writers, more particularly 
those who belong^to thh Ritschhan school, refuse to 
consider Christiardty as forming a part of the general 
rehgious evolution of mankind. 

On. the other Land, there are those who have 

1 Cf. Hamack, What is Chnstiamty ? Tolstoy, Eow to read the Gospels, 
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adopted tlie principle ttat Christianity as a whole is 
an objective and coherent system, whose meaning 
cannot be grasped by attention to one section only of 
its life in the world. If we would know what it is 
we must study it in the ''institutions which have 
exp-ressed its nature, in the Church or in Christian 
civilisation. In the opening pages or the Development 
ofChrishan Doctnne, Newman has stated the principle 
very clearly. “ Christianity has been long enough in 
the world to justify us in dealing with it as" a fact in 
the world’s history. ... It has long since passed 
beyond the letter of documents and the reasoning of 
individual minds, and has become public property. 

‘ Its sound has gone out into all lands and its words 
unto the ends of the world.’ It has had from the 
first an objective existence, and has thrown itself 
upon the great concourse of men. Its home is in the 
world, and to«^know what it is we must seek it in 
the world, and hear the world’s witness of it.”‘ As 
is well known, a similar principle has been adopted 
by the Modernists in their polemic against liberal 
Protestantism, though they have carried the doctrine 
of development to lengths which would have been 
abhorrent to Newman. They have insisted on the 
objective existence of Christianity as a living and 
growing whole, and have erfiphasi^sed the inevitable 
danger of subjectivity which lies in an attempt 
to disengage the original Gospel. “ L’Evangile a 
existee independamment de ndus; tachons de 

1 Newman, Development of ChnsUan 'Doctnne^ Introtliiction. 
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Fentendre en lui-m^me, avant de Finterpreter par 
rapport a nos preferences on k nos besoins.”^ Tbe 
extreme development of this manner of approaching 
the problem leads to the position that the teaching 
and life of Jesus have no essential connection with the 
nature of Christianity. Thus we jSnd Mr, Bosanq^uet 
writing: “ The study of Christianity is the study of a 
great world-experience; the assignment to indivi- 
duals of shares in its development is a problem 
for scholars, whose conclusions, though of consider- 
able human interest, can never be of supreme 
importance.” ° 

It appears to me that neither of these methods of 
dealmg with the problem is completely satisfactory, 
while at the same time both contain an element of 
truth. The Christian religion is both Christian and 
religion. There is a true sense in which Christianity 
may be said to be Christ. It is hi s torical and takes 
its rise from the life and teaching of an historical 
person. Moreover, the Christian faith has centred 
upon the person of Christ in a manner which is 
fundamentally different from the adhesion of dis- 
ciples to the recorded words of a great teacher. 
Jesus has been to the Christian consciousness not 
only one who spoke true things about God but one 
who in his own life and*character supremely revealed 
the nature of God. All this is trite enough but it is 
none the less true and important. 

1 Loisy, U^iivangile et V'^glise, p. ix. 

2 Bosanquet, Trinci'ple of Individuality and Value, p 79. The same 
opinion IS, I think, implicit in Boyce’s Problem of Christianity, 
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To describe Cbristianity as a world-experience and 
to leave out the fact that this experience is mediated 
through the historical person of Jesus is surely to 
misconceive the whole matter. Thus, though I 
would not be prepared to'^ay that historical proof 
of the complete inhistoricity of the Gospels would 
destroy the Christian religion, it doeh seem clear that 
any such result of historical criticism would modify 
it in a fundamental manner. We must therefore 
agree that Christ is, in some sense, the norm of the 
Christian religion. Our criteria for the testing of its 
developments must be derived from Him, and we 
must be prepared to confess that much which has 
passed imder His name has not the mark of His 
spirit. But, on the other hand, the Christian religion 
is a religion. We cannot lift it bodily out of the 
general story of religious development and treat it 
as if it were entirely unrelated with the history of 
religions. Further, it is unreasonable to assume that 
the historical development of Christianity has no 
light to throw upon its nature. Though we are 
rightly warned that spiritual impulses are subject to 
corruption and distortion when they issue forth into 
the world to struggle with other movements, it is 
also true that creative concepts have an indefinite 
power of expansion, and we^may therefore hope to 
find, along with corruption, explication. 

I intend, therefore, in this lecture to attempt to 
show the place which Jesus and the Gospel occupy in 
the development of the religiolis- consciousness, and to 
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elucidate tiie special view of God and man wHch is 
implied in Glnistianity by means of comparison and 
contrast with, other conceptions. It is my hope that 
the result of such an investigation will be to bring out ^ 
the fundamental aflSrmalSons of Christianity and also 
to show that the Gospel is the culminating point of 
the evolution of religion. 


I 

The o:i^gin of religion is still the subject of con- 
troversy, nor can it be said that any definite con- 
clusions have been established with regard to its 
earliest developments. We may, however, regard it 
as certain that religion has, hke all other activities 
of min d, evolved from humble beginnings. If it is 
dangerous to assume that primitive religion is in aU 
points identical with that of savages as they are 
known to us, it can hardly be doubted that in many 
respects the primitive forms resembled the religion of 
savages and were in the highest degree childlike. The 
points at issue are not important for our purpose, 
though of great interest m themselves. It may be 
that the earliest form of the rehgious consciousness 
was Animism, involving a vague belief in the 
animation of natural objects by spirits resembling 
human beings. We may prefer to find, with Mr. 
Marrett^ and others, a still more primitive stage and 
to think of Animism itself as issuing from a vague 

1 The Threshold of Belig ion See also B Otto, Idea of the Holy I tiimk 
it may now be regarded as certain that we should begin our account of 
religious evolutit>n with a pre-animistic stage. 
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terror and respect for an impersonal power which, 
seems to reside in certain objects and persons. The 
salient fact which emerges from a consideration 
of the lowest stage is that religion, in its most 
indefinite form, consists ifl the idea of a relation 
between human beings and some power or influence 
outside the individual. The supernatural, if it can 
be said to have any meaning at this stage of 
religious evolution, involves no conception of any- 
thing which could be called deity; nevertheless there 
is the effort and impulse to come into harmonious 
relations with a power which is greater than human 
power, though not necessarily wiser or better. 

The upward movement of the religious conscious- 
ness is essentially the increase in definiteness and 
value of the conception of the supernatural. 

Thus the carrying out of the anthropomorphic 
principle, which is of course implicit in Animism itself, 
is the first great advance in religion. It is the first 
step towards a worthy idea of the supernatural when 
the fancy that it may resemble lower forms of power 
is discarded in favour of the thought that man him- 
self is the analogue of deity. The degrees by which 
this advance is achieved in the historical religions are 
many and intricate, but we may usefully distinguish 
the transition stage between Animism and Poly- 
theism as Polydaemonism. In that form of religion 
the supernatural objects of worship have lost some of 
their vagueness and have acquired' human character- 
istics. They begin to be denot'ed by personal names 
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and to Lave stories recoTinted of tLem. The vague 
belief that processes of nature wbicL, are inexplicable 
to the savage are the result of occult agencies, takes 
a defbnte form in nature myths, which are the attempt , 
to find a rational cause of phenomena and to connect 
them with the supernatural by links which are clear 
to the imagination. There is no dividing line to be 
drawn either in idea or fact between Polydaemonism 
and Polytheism: the latter is simply the logical 
development of the former. It is an easy and even 
necessary transition from the view that the super- 
natural world consists of persons resembling human 
persons to the further thought that these divine 
beings possess the attributes of humanity in an 
idealised form; and that, just as human persons form 
a society, so there are relations of subordination and 
authority, of love and hate, of loyalty and treachery 
between divine persons. Step by step with the progress 
of hmnanity in power over nature, social organisation, 
and moral character the gods advance, and there is 
no change on earth which is not, sooner or later, 
reflected in the heavens. But this harmony does not 
persist, it has within it the seeds of disruption; and 
we must now go on to notice the most remarkable fact 
of religious development — the universal and apparently 
necessary tendency^ of Polytheism to transcend itself 
and pass over into some form of Monotheism. 

That this tendency is an historical fact can hardly 
be doubted, though there are many religions which 
have not succeeded in carrymg it out, and it is 
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probably true that no religion bas wholly freed itself 
from polytheistic elements. Yet wherever rehgion 
has reached a certain stage of development, we find 
conceptions which, if worked out and allowed free 
play, would transform Polytheism into Monotheism. 
The religion of Egypt, perhaps the chief example of 
a Polytheism which maintained itself along with a 
considerable degree of culture and reflection, gives 
us evidence that monotheistic tendencies were not 
absent, and in fact Amenophis IV. {circ. 1400 B.o.) 
appears to have succeeded in establishing for a short 
time the sole worship of Aten, the Sun God. In the 
Vedas Varuna, Agni, and Indra appear each in turn as 
supreme; and this monotheism of worship prepared 
the way for the monistic theology of the Upanishads. 
In Greece the work of philosophy carried on the 
monotheistic implications which were already in 
existence in the conception of a Fate behind the gods. 
But our object is to discover the causes which led 
to this development, so widespread and manifesting 
itself in so many divergent types of polytheism. It 
is doubtless true that external causes of a political 
kind have had a determining influence on the form in 
which Monotheism has been held and have encouraged 
its prevalence. There is an obAdous advantage for a 
large empire composed of variou| races and nations 
that its members should worship one god. But the 
universality of the movement towards Monotheism 
demands an inner cause, a more gfeneral explanation. 
There must be some immanent dialectic which carries 
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the religious consciousness forward to the behef in 
one God, 

The nature of this immanent dialectic will, I think, 
become plain if we reflect upon the anthropomorphic 
principle which we have auggested as the mainspring 
of religious advance up to this point. So long as I 
am content to regard myself as a mere individual 
with desires, feehngs, and emotions I may, without 
difficulty, suppose that the unseen world is peopled 
with numerous beings who are stronger and happier 
than I, and who may be induced to make me more 
prosperous. But as soon as I attain a mental develop- 
ment which enables me to reflect upon myself, I shall 
be conscious that my nature includes principles which 
transcend my individuality and are in fact .universal. 
Goodness and truth, reason and conscience, though 
certainly not alien to myself, are super-individual, and 
I must sooner or later decide what place in the con- 
stitution of my nature they occupy. In the hght 
then of the recognition of the values of truth and 
goodness, the conception of the divine has to be 
transformed. And, let us observe, this transforma- 
tion is brought about, not by the abandonment of the 
anthropomorphic principle, but by its own logic. It 
is because the nature of man includes elements which 
have not been fully recognised hitherto that the 
conception of God must be revised. The polytheistic 
view of deity is therefore dissolved by criticism from 
the moral and intellectual standpoints; but this 
criticism proceeds on- the faith that the divine must 
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satisjEy the deepest and most valuable aspirations of 
man. There is no need to explain in detail how this 
criticism will work. It is clear that a conception of 
the world which admits many and possibly antago- 
nistic wills as the ultimate explanation, cannot 
satisfy the demand of the intellect for unity and 
coherence. If we call in Olympus to account for the 
world how shall we account for Olympus ? A similar 
line of thought is implicit in the conception of a 
universal law of righteousness. Tiie complaint of the 
moral consciousness against the deities of popular 
mythology is not primarily that they are immoral, 
judged by the more enlightened standards of man. A 
Pantheon composed of gods and goddesses with the 
morals of churchwardens would fail to satisfy it. 
The root of the matter is that the moral consciousness 
is compelled to postulate one universal law of right- 
eousness and ihis is incompatible with many gods. 
The only concept of deity which will stand against 
its criticism is that of one Lord of the "whole 
earth. 

Monotheism, then, emerges from Polytheism by 
reason of the demand of the conscience and the 
intellect for unity and universality. That there are 
two lines of criticism, the “practical” and the 
“theoretical,” is important, because it throws light 
upon a remarkable arrest in the monotheistic develop- 
ment which takes place in most of the higher religions. 
We do not discover in fact that a full Monotheism is 
achieved. Instead of this the religion »of the en- 
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lightened becomes a pantheistic philosophy identify- 
ing the Divine with the All or with the order of the 
universe. We shall find the most stri ki ng example 
of this tendency in the religious development of India. 
As we have already noticed, the Eig Veda gives iis a 
poljrtheistic religion fully developed and with indica- 
tions that the transition to Monotheism is already 
beginning. But the transition is never accomplished. 
The higher religious thought of India passes on to 
speculations about Ihe absolute, to a Pantheistic con- 
ception of deity, in which the real concept of deity 
evaporates ; and finally into the nihilism of Buddhism. 
Polytheism is not transcended in this development: 
on the contrary, it achieves a new fife and a philo- 
sophic basis, for there is no real contradiction between 
a Divine which is identical with the All and the belief 
in many deities who manifest different aspects of the 
All. The god of Pantheism caimot be,a jealous god, 
for he has no character. The cause of this divergence 
to Pantheism is apparently a neglect of the moral 
considerations which lead away from Polytheism, and 
an exclusive emphasis on those of a more narrowly 
philosophical kind. Mr. J. E. Parquhar has drawn 
attention to a remarkable episode in the history of 
Indian religion which illustrates this remark. Among 
the gods of Indo-Iranian religion there is one, Asura 
Varuna, who had gathered round himself attributes 
which contained the promise of a noble ethical' theism. 
He is the- source of divine law, including moral law. 
But the ethical conceptions with which Varuna was 
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associated, th.e idea of nto, are not developed. 
“ Varuna stands out in a lonely grandeur wldcli, to 
us, Las in it something of solemn sadness, for the 
group of noble conceptions with which he is connected 
is the one segment of Rig-vedic theology which is not 
carried forward and used in the great culmiaation of 
Indian thought.” ‘ It would be very far from true 
to say that no ethical considerations entered into the 
criticism which Plato and Aristotle directed against 
popular religion, and it would be hardly more accurate 
to describe either as the author of a pantheistic 
theology, yet, in spite of many theistic elements, 
neither developed a genuine Theism.® The Unmoved 
Mover of Aristotle does not really fill the place of one 
who can be the source of aspiration and its object, and 
the timeless realm of Ideas is hardly distinguishable 
from the order of the universe. That thought so 
permeated with moral impulses failed to arrive at a 
conception of God must be attributed to the fact that 
ethical considerations were in the long run subordi- 
nated to purely theoretical. In the last resort it is 
theoretical knowledge that is regarded as divine, and 
“true existence is identified with the proper object 
of logical reason.”® 

If we now turn to the religion of the Hebrews, we 

1 The Crown of Hinduism,-^ 71 

2 Thus statement needs modification with, respect to Plato. In the 
Laws he reaches a Theistic position, and this should be regarded as his final 
view. See A E. Taylor, Plato. The statement in the text is, I think, true 
of the Plato of the Re^ubhe. 

3 Dewey, Influence of Darwin on Philosophy, pp. 178, 3J9. 
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find a process of development towards Monotlieism 
which, was almost completely dominated by moral 
needs. There can be no doubt that the rehgion of 
the Hebrews was, in its earliest forms, mdistingijish- 
able by any general characteristic from the religion 
of surrounding tribes. The Old Testament itself con- 
tains relics of rehgious conceptions which are primitive 
and non-ethical. Jahveh was not, it is evident, for 
a long period superior to other tribal gods. Modem 
criticism ©f the Old Testament has brought out the 
fact that the passage from the tribal deity to the 
Holy God of the whole earth was due to the remark- 
able and unique work of the Prophets. And we must 
observe that the motive force of the prophetic revolu- 
tion in religion was ethical. The purely theoretical 
impulse appears to have played almost no part in 
the religious development. It is only in the Wisdom 
literature that speculative questions ar^ raised in any 
definite manner. In the rehgious development of the 
Hebrews, then, we have the outstanding example of a 
rehgious evolution which is the complement of that 
which, in the preceding paragraph, we have traced 
as culminating in some form of Pantheism. Hebrew 
rehgion is the history of the working out of a thorough- 
going ethical Monotheism. The process may be 
traced in detail froigp. ther afifirmation by the earhest 
prophets that Jahveh demands righteousness rather 
than ritual to the culmination of the conception in 
the great vision of Deutero-Isaiah of a Universal God 
who is the source of righteousness and the Judge of 
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the whole earth. The problems with which Hebrew 
religious thought grapples are those which arise from 
the moral aspect of the world, particularly the 
- apparent difl&culty of reconciling the facts of daily 
life and history with belief In a righteous Creator and 
Ruler of the world. By the year 350 B.c. this ethical 
Monotheism had been established in' all essential 
particulars; and it is important to notice the difier- 
ence between the result of this development and the 
parallel development in Indian religion. So far from 
the conception of deity having been dissolved in a 
characterless unity it has become more definite and 
completely personal. In discarding the cruder anthro- 
pomorphic elements in the idea of God the Jewish 
religion did not deprive Him of all definite attributes. 
God is spirit, but He is personal spirit. And the 
typical religious experience is divergent. While in 
the pantheistic religions the ultimate good for man 
tends to be thought of as a union with the Absolute 
Being which is hardly distinguishable from aimihila- 
tion, in the Hebrew Ethical Monotheistic faith the 
highest life is that of commimion with God, a relation 
wherein the life of the creature is purified and made 
more intense . That Hebrew religious conceptions con- 
tained elements which needed further elaboration must 
be admitted, and in particular it ^ probably true that 
the idea of the separateness of the Holy God from the 
imperfect world of creation had been carried to an 
extreme point, which in the long run was the root 
of those corruptions of Judaism against '■which Jesus 
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protested/ Nevertheless, in spite of all reservations, 
it remains true that Hebrew religion is the supreme 
and unique example of one type of religious evolution, 
and that it represents the only line of development 
which does not end in Sjsing the’ concept of God 
altogether in some vague notion of Being or the order 
of the Universe. 

We have reached, by what may appear a long and 
roundabout journey^ a conclusion which seems to me 
of great ■^alue. We have agreed that Christianity 
must be treated objectively as a part of the general 
history of the rehgious consciousness, and we have 
attempted to find its place in that development. We 
have, however, seen reason to beheve that the move- 
ment from Polytheism to a higher form of rehgion 
is not a single and uniform one. It branches into 
two main lines: at the end of one lies non-ethical 
Pantheism, at the end of the other Ethical Theism. 
We cannot hope to understand the nature of Chris- 
tianity unless we approach it from this standpoint. 
The Gospel presupposes the Ethical Theism of Judaism, 
and Jesus carries on the prophetic tradition. The 
fundamental affirmations of Christianity are those 
which are derived from the prophetic idea of God and 
His relation with men. The originaHty of the Gospel 
does not consist in bsingirfg iuto the world an entirely 
new thought of God and an unprecedented experi- 
ence of man’s relation with the Divine. Such an 

^ See, hoVever, on the other side, Montefiore, “ The Spirit of Judaism,” 
in The Beginnings of Ohnstmmty, vol. i. 
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originality -would be a stumbling-block to faitb and 
am obstacle to tbe acceptance of tbe message. Tbe 
originality of tbe Gospel is not less real. It consists 
in tbe fact that in tbe teaching and person of Jesus 
and in tbe experience of ^bose wbo were in contact 
with Him, Ethical Theism for tbe first time reaches 
its completion and becomes consistent. In tbe 
teaching of Jesus about tbe nature of God tbe impli- 
cations of Hebrew ideas are bro^aght out and made 
definite. 

Tbe idea of God as, before all else, righteous has 
great difficulty to encounter so long as righteousness 
is conceived as being conformity to a series of rules 
which have no inherent connection with one another. 
We cannot derive the ethical standard from the nature 
of God unless we suppose the ethical standard itself to 
be a unity and derived from a single principle. The 
failure to do £his will lead to the thought that the Law 
is independent and even above God, a thought which 
is suggested by the Rabbinical fancy that Jehovah 
himself studies the Law. Jesus’ proclamation of the 
Fatherhood of God, which in the Johannine -writings 
is generahsed in the statement that God is Love, 
carries Ethical Theism at once beyond the practical 
and theoretical difficulties which seem to arise when 
we think of God as good.’ So Jong as we mean by 
goodness a system of separate commands, or a collec- 
tion of isolated virtues, we are involved _in hopeless 
contradictions and may, for example, find ourselves 
perplexed by such a question as in what sense can 
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God be said to be courageous ? The resolution of 
goodness, however, into the diverse manifestations pf 
the single principle of love delivers us from such 
problems and is therefore the completion of the ^ 
process by which Ethical Theism establishes itself. 
In the doctrine of the Kingdom of God Jesus takes up 
that universalistic tendency which we have observed 
in the greatest of the prophets. The last vestiges of 
particularism and nationalism, which had persisted 
from the earlier ages of Hebrew religion, now fall away, 
and the idea of a society of persons enjoying fellow- 
ship with God and with one another takes the place 
of a society marked off from the rest of humanity by 
external or accidental privileges. 

We should, however, be giving a very imperfect 
representation of the Christian view if we confined 
ourselves to the teaching of Jesus as the supreme 
example of Ethical Monotheism. It is true that for 
the New Testament no less than for historic Chris- 
tianity the central point is the person of Jesus. 
Christiamty is Christ rather than the teaching of 
Christ. There can be no doubt that Jesus made 
the most exalted claims for Himself as the supreme 
revealer of God, and that this claim was admitted by 
His followers and formed the basis of their rehgious 
life. This at least is clear even if we do not admit 
that He ever asserted Himself to be the Son of God in 
any unique sense or used the words, “ He that hath 
seen Me ‘hath seen the Father.” Only an mconceiv- 
ably perverse criticism could refuse to admit that in 
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th,e earliest records of tte Ckristian religion there is 
a, belief about Christ which at least corresponds to 
and could form the germ of the Christian doctrine of 
Incarnation. The question arises in what sense can 
this valuation of the person of Jesus be attached to 
thfr Ethical Theism which we have been urging as the 
basis of Christianity ? Have we not here a departure 
from the root principle, a religious concept which 
belongs rather to the ethnic religions than to the 
moralistic Monotheism of the Bnbrews ? ^Such an 
argument would overlook the real significance of the 
Christian idea of the dwelling of the divine in 
humamty. The unique importance of the Christian 
idea of Incarnation is precisely that it is an idea 
developed within the bounds of Ethical Monotheism. 
This fact renders irrelevant the industrious collection 
of parallels in rehgions which have a totally different 
notion of the 'nature of Deity. It is unfortunately 
true that Christian Theology has too frequently itself 
been unwise enough to overlook this, and has treated 
the relation of Jesus to the Father as a puzzle in 
ontology rather than a moral fact.^ But the idea 
itself is not in contradiction with Ethical Theism. 
As we have seen, the result of the Hebrew reflection 
upon the nature of God had a defect which led to 
grave practical results. In the eflort to preserve the 

1 This phrase is unguarded and might suggest that we can put forward a 
doctrine of the Incarnation without metaphysical implications. I am now 
convinced that this is impossible and would refer to my es'say on “ The 
Doctrine of Christ ” in the collective work the Future of ChnsUamty (ed. 
Marchant) * 
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Holiness of God free from defilement or compromise, 
tlie transcendence and separateness of God were over- 
empliasised. In tlie fear of degrading tlie divine by 
supposing that “ He is even such an one as ourselves,” 
there lurks the danger of»puttmg Him so “ far aTove 
out of our sight ” that He becomes an unknown God. 
It is precisely this danger and defect which are re- 
moved by the Christian aflSrmation of God in Christ. 
That the supreme and adequate self-revelation of God 
is a morally perfect human personahty is the com- 
pletion of Ethical Monotheism. It is no excrescence 
without logical relation to the idea of God as the 
Ethical End; it is the final stone in the great edifice 
which has its foundations in the insight of the prophets. 

It is interesting to observe that Anthropomorphism 
here reaches its final triumph and justification. As 
we have noticed, the anthropomorphic conception of 
the supernatural is, in primitive religion, the way of 
progress, and the loftier reaches of rehgious life 
are attained by reflection upon the real nature of 
man and the relative significance of the elements 
of his nature. So the highest stage of aU religion 
culminates in One Who by being perfect Man manifests 
to us the Holy God. 

We may now sum up the main outlines of the 
Christian view of the world as our study has brought 
them out. It is founded upon Ethical Monotheism; 
and this means that the Source and End of aU that is 
must be thought -of as personal. The supreme and 
fundamental character of this personal God is love. 
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Furtlier, tlie universe is of such a nature that finite 
persons may, without loss of individuality, enter into 
communion with God and that God may adequately 
reveal Himself by the means of a human life and 
character. It will be necessary to draw out a little 
more in detail the imphcations of this view of the 
world, but, before I proceed to do so, -I must turn 
briefly to consider how far this conception of the uni- 
verse is carried on in Christian history and experience. 

r 

r 

II 

Let us go back to the passage of Newman which 
we quoted at the beginning of this lecture. You will 
remember that he was insisting on the objective 
character of Christianity and exhorting us to judge 
its nature by observing its concrete embodiment. 
By that, of course, he meant that we should listen to 
the voice of tlyi Church. I propose to accept his view 
that religion must have some social manifestation, 
but to suggest an amendment of his deduction from 
this principle. We shall not perhaps feel so confident 
as Newman that we are able to distinguish the true 
Church from the many spurious imitations, and it 
will be, at any rate, impossible for us here to embark 
upon a discussion of that question. But there is one 
social phenomenon which is free from theological 
perplexities and open to our investigation— Christian 
civihsation. We shall be consulting more than our 
convenience if we make it the subject of 'reflection, 
for aU great religions have formed the nucleus of a 
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type of culture and liave worked tkeroselves out in 
large social movements. I propose, tkerefore, that we 
should ask what are the characteristics of Christian 
civilisation regarded objectively ? I believe it will , 
be found that they can b5 stated with some precision, 
and that they can be shown to be based upon a view 
of the world ‘essentially identical with that which we 
have discovered to be the Christian view. We shall 
thus reach a reascmable conviction that Christianity 
is one: we have not to deal with two or three rehgions 
each possessing a different conception of the world: 
in spite of the variations of theology the main con- 
victions have persisted and have to some extent 
fulfilled themselves in social life. The “ world’s 
witness ” to Christianity is to be found in the effects 
which it has produced in the world. 

It is unfortunately only too true that Christian 
civilisation does not, in one sense, exist. It is easy 
to represent Christendom as an incoherent mass of 
warring nations, classes, and principles, inspired by no 
co mm on purpose and having no definable character. 
But plausible as such an opinion seems, it would be 
superficial, for it is certain that Christian civilisation 
does differ in many remarkable respects from all 
other types of culture. And at least it may be said 
that a genuine Christian type of civilisation exists 
in the same sense and to the same degree as the true 
self of an individual. My higher self is no permanent 
and fixed entity Complete and definite in time and 
space, and*'yet it has a real being and is capable 
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of some kind of description. It exists as an ideal 
tendency, as a character emerging from confusion, 
struggling to be born. If we would discover the true 
self of a man, therefore, we must take him not at one 
moment of his life but as S whole, we must observe 
the" general trend of his purposes and the principles 
which tend to become dommant. Above all, we shall 
be invitiag error if we conceive him as one who has 
now ceased to grow: we are concerned not only with 
his past and present but with his probable future. 
In the same way, if we would understand the signifi- 
cance of Christian civilisation, we must look, so to 
speak, for its higher self. We must attempt to 
envisage the ideals implicit in its movement, noting 
what it constantly, amid cross currents and long 
aberrations, strives to become. 

The most obvious contrast between Christian 
civilisation an'd all others is that it is progressive. 
The illustration of this property which occurs most 
readily to our mmds is the scientific advance' which 
has revolutionised life and thought during the last 
hundred years ; but this is neither the most important 
nor the most fundamental aspect of the phenomenon. 
Social organisation and social ideals have shown the 
same character. Compared with all other civilisa- 
tions, Christendom has possessed a, freedom of adapta- 
tion and a forward impulse which is without parallel. 
Nor is the fact of progress the most important aspect 
of this difierentiating factor. Deeply rooted in the 
mind of Western civilisation is" the idea^ot progress. 
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The ideal which hovers before its mind is not that of 
some relatively perfect condition of social life which 
shall be maintained against peril of change, but 
rather that of an uninterrupted development which • 
enlarges its ideal as the successive stages of advance 
unfold themselves. We are apt to overlook the 
uniqueness of the idea of progress because it has 
entered so intimately into the constitution of our 
minds, so that we; are scarcely able to imagine a 
civihsation in which it does not exercise a like in- 
fluence. Yet a comparison with the ancient civilisa- 
tions and with the still existing cultures of China and 
India is sufficient to establish the fact of the difference 
on which we have been dwelling. Great as are the 
debts which we owe to the thought of Greece, the idea 
of progress is not among them. Let us quote a few 
words from one who will not be suspected of under- 
rating the Greek legacy to humanity. “ That a 
single prmciple or will lies at the root of nature, and 
is also embodied in the mind and actions of man, is 
the inspiring conviction of every progressive society, 
as of all science and practical energy. We can hardly 
reahse the depth of the change by which this Christian 
doctrine imtiated the behef in development, so char- 
acteristic of the modern world, unless we compare the 
timid social ideas cf the wisest of the Greeks with 
the audacious metaphors which were the first that 
occurred to the Galilean peasant. . . . The future is 
quite differently regarded, not as the painful preserva- 
tion of equilibrium, but as a free and natural growth 
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towards perfection. . . . For almost the first time in 
the world’s history the golden age is transferred to 
the future.” “■ 

Closely connected with the idea of progress is the 
second “ note ” of Christiafi civilisation, which I may 
pefhaps call “enlarging unity.” Christian civilisa- 
tion has exhibited an unexampled power of assimilat- 
ing various nations and races and, while preserving 
their individual characters, organising them into some 
sort of whole. It is true that every civilisation which 
has been able to survive for any considerable period 
must have had some unifying power within it; and it 
IS certainly remarkable that this unifying power has 
been the existence of a common view of life expressed 
in a common religion. In a wide sense it is true that 
“ the formation of society is due to religion, and the 
continuity of social existence is conditioned by the 
continuity of' religious beliefs.”^ But though other 
civihsations have had the faculty of preserving self- 
identity ^;hrough a long period and through many 
changes, not one has approached the capacity which 
Christendom has shown of integrating an ever more 
complex material. It will naturally be objected that, 
whatever may have been the case in mediaeval 
Christendom, the note of unity has been lost since the 
tragic errors of the later Middle Ages and the Reforma- 
tion, and that to-day there is no real unity and no 

common recognition of moral values. It must be 

* 

1 Bosanquet, C%v%lization of ChnsUndonit p 84. 

2 Ohatterton-Hill, Sociological Value of Chnstiamty, p 42. 
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confessed tliat tLe will to unity is to be sought 
rather in the “ true self ” of Western crnhsation 
than in its actual condition. But that it exists and 
is preparing for new efiorts cannot be doubted. ^ 
Even the disruption of* the great war was not 
devoid of indications of the essential unity of 
Christendom.’ in the fact that none of the great 
Christian nations was able to stand aloof from the 
conflict; and the deeper meaning of the cata- 
strophe may be, not that an existing unity has been 
shattered, but that the Christian world is struggling 
towards a more complete and more securely founded 
unity. 

A third characteristic of Christian culture is the 
development within it of the ideals of pohtical freedom 
and equality. As a conscious movement the battle 
for freedom has doubtless been associated with a 
revolt against dogmatic rehgion; but the rebels 
themselves have drawn their strength from the same 
social culture as that against which they protest. It 
is a fact that Christian civilisation alone has produced 
the democratic social ideal. A great deal of confusion 
is caused by the habit of describing some of the slave- 
states of ancient Greece as democracies; but it is 
clear that a social system which rests on a class of 
forced labourers is quite diSerent from what in 
modem language we mean by democracy.^ It is, of 

1 The statement that Greek “ democracies” were based on slavery has 
been criticised I mnstjadhere to the general contention that there is a 
clear distmction between the democratic type of social organisation m the 
ancient world and that which has developed under the influence of Christian 
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course, true that perfect democracy has never existed 
anywhere; but the idea of it has never dawned upon 
the minds of men except within the sphere of influence 
of Christianity. It is destined, as every one can see, 
to bh a dominant concepirion in the future. “The 
law^ St. Paul said, was a schoolmaster to bring men 
to Christ, and the Christianity of eighteen hundred 
years has been a schoolmaster to brmg men to free- 
dom.”^ 

Intimately allied, again, with the idea of« political 
freedom is a fourth salient feature of Christian culture, 
its characteristic type of humanism. Only within 
Christendom has the idea taken root that human 
personality as such is worthy of reverence and 
possesses rights. Compared with this the humanism 
of the great period of ancient civilisation was narrowly 
limited and hardly contained the thought of the value 
of humanity as such. To Plato and Aristotle the 
slave and barbarian are almost outside the sphere of 
iaterest, forming, as it were, an intermediate species 
between the Greek and the beast. Even Plato’s 
ideal city is a system of castes in which the highest 

ideals. Dr E Barker estimates the slave population of Athens as 80,000 
compared with 40,000 citizens, hut holds that the political life of Athens 
rested on slavery only to a small extent On the other hand, ho adds, 
“ slavery penetrated the social life of Athens at every turn ’’ It must he 
admitted that slavery was not an essential part of the Athenian political 
constitution, but it is difficult to draw a clear line between political and 
social life, and it seems obvious that the nature of the freest Greek demo- 
cracy must have been coloured throughout by the fact that the slaves largely 
outnumbered the citizens and all that this disproportion implied. See the 
careful discussion in Greek Political Theory by Ernest Barker, pp. 2^-33 
1 Bosanquet, ojp, ciL p 142. •' 
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activities, those that are truly and characteristically 
human, are reserved for a strictly limited few. It is 
not until the rise of the Stoic philosophy that we come 
across a belief in the common dignity of aU melnbers 
of the human race.^ In* modem Christendom’ the 
humanistic spirit has taken a dominant place in the 
social conscience. To us it seems obvious that a 
constant and concerted effort to relieve suffering is a 
natural function of organised society; but it would 
not have seemed obWus to the members of any other 
civihsation. But even more striking than this is the 
conception of the nature of progress which is inherent 
in the conscience of modem Christendom. It is 
no longer possible to put forward an idea of human 
advance which shall elevate the level of life for a few 
at the expense of the many or without affecting the 
condition of any large portion of the human race. 
The only conception of progress which has the 
approval of the modem conscience is one which will 
make the achievements of the human mmd, so far as 
possible, the common property of humamty. This 
humanistic spirit is far from being exhausted. It is 
assuming at the present moment new and sometimes 
questionable forms. But only a shallow insight wiU 
see in international movements towards a new social 
order nothing but a seMah warfare of classes. Along 
with much that is “all too human,” there is in them 
a deep motive of universahstic humanism, which 
demands for human beings, simply because they are 

i (7/ E. Be van’s Stoics and Sceptics, 
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Tinman beings, a fuller opportunity of sharing in the 
best and freest life of which naan is capable. Hunaanism 
then, in a universalistic form, is a characteristic of 
Christian civiHsation, and so far from being exhausted, 
it is now gathering new for®e and seeking fresh means 
of expression. 

These, then, seem to me to be the -characteristic 
marks of the higher mind of Christian civilisatior . 
It is progressive and “ activist ” : it possesses a living 
unity: it has developed the ideal of freedom; it has 
invented the principle of urdversalistic humanism. 
And these are differentiating characteristics. In no 
other cultural mass are they so persistent. And, 
further, they are not independent of one another, but 
are interrelated so closely that we cannot help regard- 
ing them as aspects of a common spirit. Analogies, 
perhaps, to one or the other of these characteristics 
may be alleged, but there is no analogy to them as a 
whole. Christian civilisation remains a unique pheno- 
menon, unique not chiefly in its material achievements 
and its external conquests but in the ideals which 
seek realisation in it, in the soul which groans under 
the imperfections of the body which it has so far 
attained. 

When once we gain a view of our civilisation as 
one integral movement of the human spirit and seize 
its salient features, which are too easily obscured 
by the manifold turns and twists of its historical 
course, we can hardly resist the impression that it is 
the working out of a particular view of the nature of 
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tLe world and of the meaning of life. It is incon- 
ceivable that a movement of this nature should have 
taken place among peoples who had accepted the 
static and impersonal view of Reahty which is _ the 
basic creed of Indian Mysticism, or, again, that any- 
thing resembling it could issue from a community 
imbued with the doctrine that God is purely tran- 
scendent. The view of the world and of life which is 
imphcit in Christian civilisation is precisely that view 
which our- study of Christianity led us to adopt as its 
distinguishing feature when we considered it as an 
episode ih the history of religion. The Christian 
view of the world as we have defined it is a vera 
causa of Christian civiKsation. 'Sox, consider, if the 
supreme Reahty is a hving God, a creative personahty, 
then the highest activity and the supreme good of 
man wiU not he in quiescence and resignation, but in 
active co-operation with the creative wiU. A social 
embodiment of this idea will therefore be a com- 
munity -which is incessantly active and must have 
the note of progress. If, moreover, this supreme 
Reahty is conceived under ethical categories and His 
highest attribute is beheved to be love, we have the 
foundation for a humanism which will be cathohc in 
its scope. StiU further, the conception of the Kingdom 
of God and the idea that God is manifested in a perfect 
human life wiU furnish the spring of reverence for 
human personahty and respect for its claitns without 
which freedom cannOt survive. If the Christian view 
of the worlds *is true, the ideal elements in modem 
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civilisation have a firm basis in the structure of the 
universe. They are more than useful illusions or 
vague guesses. If, on the other hand, the Christian 
view of the world must be abandoned, such ideals as 
freedom and equality would appear to have strangely 
little rational support. I do not, of course, mamtain 
that the Christian view of the world has been con- 
sciously before the mind of every member of Christen- 
dom in a definite form, nor do I deny that its features 
have often been obscured rather than elucidated by 
the labours of theologians, but I hold that, explicitly or 
implicitly, vaguely or clearly, this view of the world 
and of life has guided the evolution of modern civilisa- 
tion and is at the root of its striving towards more 
perfect realisation. 

Ill 

The task which we set before ourselves in this 
lecture has, I conceive, now been accomplished. We 
have drawn out the peculiar world-view which is 
presupposed in Christianity by tracing its relations 
with the facts of religious development in general, 
and we have confirmed our conclusion by reference to 
the nature of Christianity regarded as a social force 
acting over the whole period of its existence. But 
there are two questions which naturally suggest them- 
selves and upon which it may be well to say a few 
words. 

In the first place, it may be asked: What is 
the connection between the fundamental world-view 
implied in the Christian message and' the dogmatic 
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development of the Churcli ? It is at least clear that 
historical Christianity has asserted much more about 
the world and about God than those propositions 
which we have taken to be fundamental. We may 
justly be challenged to define our position with 
regard to the Catholic dogmas. Now the answer to 
this seems to me to be simple in principle, though 
doubtless not without difficulty in the detailed applica- 
tion. We have not,asserted, nor is it a legitimate 
deduction ' from our argument, that the primary 
affirmations which have been stated above are the 
whole content of the Christian faith. So far from 
that being the case it is obvious that, in their very 
nature, they suggest elaboration and development. 
They are the framework withiu which the full meaning 
of the Christian message must be worked out. They 
are presuppositions and not a completed system. 
At the same time, any doctrinal elaboration which 
obscures or tends to negate these basic beliefs must 
be dismissed as a perversion rather than a true 
development. A theological construction which 
should lead us away from the Heavenly Father and 
the Kingdom of God and substitute for them an 
impersonal principle and a mystic ecstasy would be, 
not an interpretation of Christianity, but a transition 
to another form of religion.’ 

We may perhaps illustrate the position by referring 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. It is sometimes held 
that this, is the distmctive feature of the Christian 
view of God, And therefore that it is one of the 
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elements of the Christian world-view. There is a 
sense in which this statement is true. I believe that 
any serious effort to think out the imphcations of the 
leading ideas of the Gospel will lead to a Trinitarian 
doctrine. But it does not seem to be a part of the 
fundamental presuppositions of Christianity; it is a 
conclusion to which we may be led if we accept the 
presuppositions, not one of the presuppositions itself. 
And, in fact, it would surely Jfcie a grave error to 
suppose that Trinitarianism, as such, would serve as 
a distinctive mark of Christianity. Conceptions of 
Deity which approach abstract Trinitarianism are no 
rarity in the history of religion. They may be found 
in Babylon, Egj^t, and India. What gives the 
doctrine of the Trinity its special value and unique 
character is not the triadic conception of Deity, but 
the fact that this notion has been worked out within 
the sphere of the ethical Monotheism of Jesus and has 
been intended to conserve and make more explicit 
the ideas of the Fatherhood of God, the revelation of 
God in Christ, and the Kingdom of God, which are 
the springs from which all genuine Christian Theology 
must take its rise. 

In the second place, it may be pointed out that if 
Christianity has a world- view of its own, it has never- 
theless made use of pre-elistmg philosophies for the 
expression of its belief. What, it may be asked, is 
the significance of this fact ? Are we to regard the 
alliance of the Gospel with Greek thought 9,s a mis- 
alliance ? It would be perverse not to recogmse that 
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tLe alliance was inevitable, and absurd to deny tbe 
value of tbe contribution wbicb Greek philosophy 
made to the working out of Christian conceptions. 
That a providential concurrence may be traced 
between the rise of Christianity and the completion 
of the main development of ancient philosophy is 'no 
unfounded belief. “ On the whole, the importance of 
the Hellenic Monotheism as a movement does not lie 
in the fact that it ftJfiUed or crowned the old religions, 
for it killed them; it lies in this, that by dint of 
lucid thinking it created intellectual forms into which 
Christianity could pour a new and richer content of 
its own.”^ It was unavoidable that the new wine 
should be poured into old bottles — ^for there were no 
others. But the wine has always, sooner or later, 
burst the bottles, nor have the bottles been without 
their effect upon the wine. Neither Platonism nor 
Aristotelianism was, in truth, well adapted for the 
articulation of a religion whose God was above all 
ethical and personal. As is well known, the ancient 
and mediaeval churches passed through the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian stages. But neither the eternal 
ideas of Plato nor the purely transcendent God of 
Aristotle were analogous to the personal and ethical 
God of the Christian religion. As Professor Clement 
Webb has pointed out,* the Scholastic Theology, as 
represented specially by St. Thomas, turned to 
Aristotehajaism because it seemed to offer a more 
secure .ground for an ethical conception of God than 

1 Mackintosh, The Originahty of the Cknsttan Message, p 38 
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the immanence whicii was implied in Platonism/ But 
it was a desperate and hopeless project to substitute 
the God who “ so loved the world ” for the Aristotelian 
God who draws all existence &>s ipcai^evov but is Him- 
self moved by no impulse of love, without trans- 
foiming the whole structure of the philosophy. The 
discrepancy between the Christian view of the world 
and those of the philosophies which have been used 
to formulate Christian doctrine is fundamental, and 
consists m the difference between a static idea of 
Reality and one which is creative. 

I believe that the movements which are now tak- 
ing place in the philosophical world are full of hope 
for Christian Theology. The concepts of hfe, activity, 
and personality are becoming central. It is no longer 
• accepted as an axiom that Reality can have no 
place for creative action. Just as we argued that 
Christianity was m this present age groping forward 
to a social order which would be more consonant with 
its nature than any that have gone before, so we may 
see reason to believe that Christianity may be evolving 
its own philosophy, one that will be based upon the 
thought of a living and creative God. Thus the call 
to restate Christian belief is more than a summons to 
undertake a painful but necessary revision; it is the 
challenge to take advantage of a great opportunity. 

That an insistence on the fundamental presupposi 
tions of Christianity has practical value needs no 
argument; but we may remind ourselves how. deeply 

^ Studies in the History of Natural Theology, p. 242, 
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popular religion lias been infected by the static concep- 
tions of Deity wbicb Theology has imbibed from the 
philosophies in which it has dealt, so that Christianity 
is often opposed for not being what it essentially and 
truly is. Listen to some words of an eloquent and 
sincere critic. “ If a religious view of life and* the 
world is ever to reconquer the thoughts and feelings 
of free-minded men and women, much that we are 
accustomed to associate with religion will have to be 
discarded. The first and greatest change that is 
required is to establish a morality of initiative, not a 
morality of submission, a morality of hope rather 
than fear, of things to be done rather than things to 
be left undone. It is not the whole duty of man to 
slip through the world so as to escape the wrath of 
God. . . . The religious life that we must seek will 
be inspired with a vision of what life may be, and will 
be happy with the joy of creation, living in a large 
free world of imtiative and hope. It will love man- 
kind not for what they are to the outward eye, but 
for what imagination shows that they have it in 
them to become. It wiU not readily condemn, but 
it will give praise to positive achievement rather than 
negative sinlessness, to the joy of fife, the quick 
afi^ection, the creative insight, by which the world may 
grow young and beautiful and filled with vigour.” ‘ 
What a depth of misunderstanding, not only and 
not chiefiy in the writer, is revealed when we reflect 
that .these words are viTitten against Christianity ' 

1 B, Bussell in Principles of Social Reconstruction, 



LECTURE III 

ETHICAL THEISM AS A “LIVE OPTION” 

William James, in a well-known passage,^ has pointed 
out the difference between living and dead hypotheses. 
When we are in process of making up our minds, when 
we are holding our assent in suspension, there are 
certain alternative propositions before us each of 
which has a claim to be considered true. But these 
propositions are limited by the circumstances of the 
case and by our own mental history. There are 
other possible hypotheses which might be stated in 
words and, under other conditions, might be worthy 
of consideration; but in fact they are not considered, 
they have no actual claim to be true, they are not, at 
the moment, “ live options.” The distmction is well 
founded, and may be applied to the discussion of 
philosophical systems. At any given time m the 
history of thought the number of views of the world 
which compete for assent is limited. Platonism, for 
example, as a system does not present itself as a 
hving hypothesis to the modern mind. In its detailed 
working-out it is of purely historical interest, though 
its spirit is doubtless embodied in contemporary 
thought. The purpose of this lecture is to show that 
Ethical Theism is a possible hjrpothesis, a living 

1 The Will to Beheve, p, 3. 
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option, that it deserves to be considered among the 
interpretations of the world which are actually open 
to our acceptance. This may seem to err on the side 
of modesty, but I hope that the course of our.dis- ' 
cussion will bring out some of the advantages which 
the Theistic hypothesis possesses over all others and 
make the hypothesis itself more definite. Nor does 
the demonstration that Theism is a living option 
appear to be imnecegsary at the present time, for it is 
a fashion among philosophers of a certain kind to 
favour Theism with a patronage which is as dangerous 
as it is unwarrantable, and to imply that the religious 
attitude towards life is an imperfect attempt at some 
more coherent and satisfactory view which they 
themselves have discovered. If we can show that 
the hypotheses which are put forward as alternatives 
themselves labour under difficulties which are at 
least as serious as any which can be alleged against 
Theism, we shall have removed the illusion that 
religion has been destroyed by being explained. 

The application of the hypothetical method to 
philosophy will not meet with general approval, and 
it must be confessed that it is not the method which 
has been adopted by the classical tradition. The 
ambition to attain a view of the world which can 
be presented as necessary truth has captivated the 
minds of thinkers and has not yet lost its attraction. 
In spite of frequent philosophical revolutions, in 
which the necessary truth of one system has been 
overthrown by the quite different necessary truth of 
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its supplanter, there are still representatives of the 
view that philosophy may he treated as a system 
of propositions which are ultimately self-evident or 
basgd on self-evident axioms. Something approach- 
ing this opimon is represented by such writers as 
Df. Bosanquet, who beheve that at whatever point 
thought may begin its work it will, if it be consistent 
and thoroughgoing, lead on to their conception of the 
Absolute. The fact, which is ui},deniable, that many 
who have tried to be consistent and thoroughgoing have 
been led to different conclusions must be explained on 
the ground that they have failed in their purpose and 
have misunderstood the implications of experience. 

I do not wish to deny that the ambition to 
establish a philosophy which shall have the auth- 
ority of irrefragable reason is a noble one, nor 
even that it may be possible of attainment; but it 
seems that any one with modesty of mind and a 
respect for objective fact will be compelled to adopt 
the hypothetical attitude which I have recommended 
at least as a startmg-point. For the actual state of 
the philosophical world is one of unexampled con- 
fusion of tongues. Most histories of philosophy gain 
a fallacious simplicity by omitting or slurrmg over 
movements of thought which the author does not 
consider to be important; Jfnd up to the time of the 
break-up of the Hegelian school in Germany the 
development of thought might be at leqst plausibly 
represented as a comparatively continuous. process. 
By judicious selection the movement of thought 
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miglit be exhibited as a dialectical process in which 
one great system prepared the way for its successor. 
But to-day the movement has burst like a rocket. 
Doubtless the future historians of philosophy will be 
able to point to one element among the conflicting 
systems as the salient and significant one; but 
to select one philosophy now as the philosophy of 
the future would be to allow oneself to place an 
unreasonable reliance upon subjective preferences. 
Idealism, Pluralism, Logical Atomism, New Realism, 
Vitalism, all these, in widely variant versions, claim 
our acceptance. And we should be underrating the 
seriousness of the situation if we imagined that the 
dispute concerns simply the solutions which are 
offered: there is in fact no problem which has ever 
been debated by philosophy which is not now re- 
opened • the method and meaning of Metaphysics is one 
of the chief causes of contention, and we must listen 
with respectful sympathy but with some depression 
of spirit to the confession of Mr. Bertrand Russell that 
“philosophy has made greater claims and achieved 
fewer results than any other branch of learning,” or 
to the complaint of Professor Dewey that “ as philo- 
sophers, our disagreements as to conclusions are 
trivial compared with our disagreements as to 
problems.” ^ I can sympathise with, though I cannot 
share, the impatience of some theologians when 
they are exhorted to adjust the tenets of religion to 

1 Russell, Our knowledge of the External Woild^ p 3, Bewey, Influence 
of Darwin in Philosophy^ p 19G 
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modern thouglit, for, if by modern thought we mean 
modem philosophy, it would be a difficult under- 
taking to show that any such thing as a definable 
^ and, coherent doctrine exists. There is no modern 
philosophy, there are only modem philosophers. We 
shall be compelled, therefore, to abandon the easy 
road of de finin g the dehverances of modem philo- 
sophy and must adopt the more painful plan of 
trying to state what views arg actually held by 
respectable groups of thinkers, and treating them as 
possible h5rpotheses.‘ 

I am inclined to believe, indeed, that the hypo- 
thetical method will increasingly establish itself as 
the proper approach to philosophical questions, not 
merely on the ground of expediency but by reason of 
the nature of the subject. The problem before the 
mind seems to resemble those which are dealt with by 
the sciences usually called inductive, and in this sense 
there is much reason in the demand that philosophy 
should follow the scientific method. We are con- 
fronted with the world as known in experience, the 
vast array of facts which present themselves to our 
notice, and we are impelled to find some interpreta- 
tion of them, some clue which will enable us to think 
them together as an inteUigible whole. The situation 
is not essentially difierent ffom what happens when 
one of the special sciences grapples with a series 
of facts which are imperfectly^ understood. The 

^ Of. Alexander, Space, Time, arid Deity, vol i. pp. 11, for a similar 
view 
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triumphs of science have been gained by the forma- 
tion of hypotheses and their verification. And let 
us notice that verification means the adequacy of 
the hypothesis to cover all the facts. So then with 
theories about the univerSe we must surely apply the 
same test and observe the same caution. A philo- 
sophical construction will be verified or no according 
to its success in interpreting, not one section of the 
facts of life, but all of them. The Pragmatists have 
performed a useful work by insisting on the import- 
ance of hypothesis and verification throughout the 
whole field of knowledge, and it is obvious that much 
that I have said is inspired by their writings. But I 
wish to guard myself against being supposed to agree 
with the Pragmatist theory of the nature of truth. I 
do not believe that truth is identical with verification 
or that truth is that which “works,” except in a 
special sense of the word. Verification is the sign of 
the truth of an hypothesis, the causa cognoscmdi of 
its trui^h but not the causa essendi. And again, it is 
true that an hypothesis is established when it is 
found to work, but the word must be understood, 
not in the sense of fulfilling any personal aims 
or confornung to wishes of a subjective kind, but 
simply in the sense of interpreting all the known 
facts. 

The proposal, however, to regard Theism as an 
hypothesis is open to objection from the opposite 
standpoint. It will be felt by some that this is to treat 
the central truth of religion as one guess among many. 
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and they will ask how by such a proceeding we can 
justify the assurance which the religious conscious- 
ness enjoys of the real existence of the Object of its 
^ devotion. It may be replied that the result of our 
mquiry will be, we hope, tcf show that the hypothesis 
of Theism is not “ one guess among many ” but 
possesses qualities which will move any considering 
man to prefer it to all others. But it is, of course, 
true that the hypothetical method assumes that no 
strictly demonstrative proof of the existence of God 
has been produced. In this we part company with 
an illustrious line of thinkers who are represented by 
St. Thomas and have the official approval of the 
Roman Church. According to Thomas, the prammhda 
f.dei, the existence and unity of God, are truths of 
the “ natural reason ” and are capable of demon- 
stration, while the doctrine of the Trmity is not 
discoverable by unassisted reason, and, though not 
contrary to reason, is disclosed by revelation.^ This 
opinion has been accepted as the orthodox one 'in the 
Roman Church by the Encychcal of Leo XIII. in 
which it IS said, “ In the first place, this great and 
glorious frmt is gathered from human reason — ^namely, 
that it demonstrates the existence of God.”“ 

It would take me too far from my course to discuss 
with any adequacy the well-worn topic of the tradi- 
tional “ proofs ” of the existence of God, and we may, 
I think, accept the general view that they are not 

1 Contra Gentiles Z; Summa,l 11 2. 

^ See Introduction to Domimcan Translation of the Sum^a, vol 1 p 2112, 
and Webb, Studies in the History of Natural Theology, p 235. 
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conclusive. But it does not follow that they are 
without value, and indeed the tendency in recent 
philosophy towards a realism which goes behind the 
Kantian criticism would suggest that some of the 
objections which have been regarded as fatal will 
lose their weight. In particular, it seems to me thut 
a view which takes causation to be more than a 
category by which the mind orders experience and 
puts it outside the mind as an element of the objective 
order is bound to home to some terms with the 
Cosmological argument.^ Their value, however, may 
be said to consist chiefly in the statement which they 
give of avenues by which the hypothesis of God is 
reached, and, perhaps even more, in their suggestion 
of the madequacy of certain alternative hypotheses. 
Thus the Ontological argument, specially in the 
form m which it is presented by Descartes," calls 
our attention to the facts of the religious conscious- 
ness and presses upon us the inadequacy of a view 
which leaves them out of its account; moreover, it 
suggests the hypothesis that the true interpretation 
of these facts may be that there is a Real Object 
corresponding to the religious desires and aspirations. 
And, further, m the common form, as stated by 
Anselm and Descartes and criticised by Kant, it fixes 
our thought on the ideaj of the mind that reality 
should be a coherent and intelligible unity, and 
suggests the hypothesis that reality does indeed 

1 C£ for a discussion whick seems to evade this issue, Alexander’s 
Timet and Deity, n pp» 343 

s Pescartes, Dtscoui ae. Part IV 
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fulfil tfie expectations wMcli we are impelled to form. 
Tie Cosmological argument empfiasises the impossi- 
bility of any interpretation of the world which would 
seek its principle within the phenomenal order, and 
suggests the notion of a -^uper-phenomenal Ground. 
The Teleological argument draws our minds to con- 
template certain facts in the world which, at least 
frirm facie, seem incompatible with the belief that 
the Ground of the Universe should be less than 
intelligent, and therefore leads to the hypothesis of 
creative mind. I think that Professor Sorley is right 
when he says that the Theistic arguments as they are 
usually put have erred by stating the question in the 
wrong way; starting with the definition of God they 
have professed to find reasons for believing in His 
existence. “ The problem which confronts us should 
not be put in the form. Does God exist ? but rather 
in the form. How is the universe to be understood 
and interpreted But when we have stated the 
question in this form we shall find that the arguments 
stiU have value, since they tend to support one kind 
of hypothesis and to rule out others and to bring out 
aspects of the world which must receive consideration. 

I do not think that the certainty of the reality of 
God which the interest kind of religious experience 
enjoys is at all inconsistent with an absence of formal 
and logical demonstration. An hypothesis, even 
when it has acquired the highest possible degree of 
probability, is still open, in principle, to alteration and 

i Moral Values avd the Idea of God, p. 309 
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revision in the light of new facts; but it is evident 
that there are hypotheses which have covered so 
many phenomena and have survived so many tests 
that for every purpose they may be regarded as , 
certainly established. Arid, in practice, it will be 
foimd that religion does suppose that belief, even- in 
the most fundamental article of the creed, demands 
the exercise of faith. This does not at all imply that 
belief in God is irrational nor that it cannot be sup- 
ported by reasoning.' No purpose of religion is served 
by an enterprise such as that of Mansel’s which, in 
the supposed interests of faith, attempts to deny the 
competence of reason. Thus religion seems to hold 
at the same time that faith is necessary yet that 
belief in God is rational. And further, it is a tenet, 
not of Christianity alone, that faith is in some sense 
meritorious, or, if that word be objected to as raising 
theological controversies, at least that the condition 
of believing in God is a higher one than that of 
unbelief-. Now the h3^othetical way of approach 
which we have suggested seems to meet all these 
demands. It enables us to hold that belief is rational, 
because the hypothesis, as we maintain, can be 
supported and confirmed by methods which would 
be recognised as reasonable in the case of any other 
hypothesis. At the same time it enables us to hold 
that, even in minds of the greatest insight, assent 
to the existence of God is never equivalent to that 
assent which we give to a proposition which is self- 
evident or derived by self-evident deduction from 

6 
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indubitable premises, for in our view tbe rational 
grounds for belief in God are not of this kind. They 
are of tbe same nature as those which we may allege 
for believing the truth of an hypothesis in the induc- 
tive sciences, and the truth'^of the conclusion, however 
probable, never escapes from the position of formal 
uncertainty. Finally, we are able to give an intelli- 
gible meaning to the idea that faith in God has merit. 
The probability of the hypothesis, or rather our 
recognition of its probability, will depend upon the 
weight which we give to certain classes of facts among 
the whole mass which are to be interpreted. If we 
are content to leave some classes out, or to treat them 
as of secondary importance, the Theistic hypothesis 
will lose a great part of its appeal to our intelligence. 
But, as we shall see, the class of facts which has the 
most decisive influence in determining a rational 
choice of Theism is that concerned with values and 
particularly with moral values. Now to appreciate 
these facts, to give due weight to them, to reflect 
upon their implications, demands a disposition and 
habit of mind which is sensitive to the appeal of 
goodness and the demands of morality. One who 
has never been accustomed to regard his conscience 
or concern himself with the meaning of duty will be 
little likely to pay attention to these things when he 
frames his interpretation of the world and of life. He 
will not attend to them, not because they are not 
there or are not facts, but becahse he is tmable to 
perceive them or at any rate to apprehend them as 
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they really are. Thus, although it is certainly as 
absurd as it is unjust to accuse all those who do not’ 
believe in God of moral obliquity, yet it is true that 
in very many cases unbelief is due to moral causes, 
whether to an insensibility to moral considerations or 
to a slothful indisposition to reflect upon their con- 
sequences. 


II 

% 

We have now to proceed with our review of the 
interpretations of the world which present themselves 
to us as “live options”; and it need not be said that 
we are undertaking a task which would need several 
volumes for its adequate fulfilment. I will confess 
in advance that the summary I shall give wiU be 
imperfect and consequently unjust, and that it wfll 
be necessary to ignore many valuable contributions 
which the schools of thought we shall mention have 
made to our imderstanding of the world. But, if we 
shall pass over much that could be said in favour of 
the several h3rpotheses, it must also be remembered 
that many criticisms which would find a place in a 
more elaborate account must be ignored. We shall 
confine our attention to the general features of each 
doctrine and to the defects which seem to be inherent 
in it by reason of its essential nature, defects, that is, 
which could only be removed by a drastic revision of 
the whole system. Th.e enterpnse is not so desperate 
as may at* first sight appear. It has been said that 
the number of stones in the world is strictly limited; 
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but this has not been observed to constitute a cLeck 
'on the productivity of the modern novelist. Though 
the themes wMch can be treated are few in number 
they are capable of en(Jless variety of setting and 
exposition. So tbe number of possible interpreta- 
tions of the world is not infinite. Tbe principles 
which may be applied as clues to the meaning of the 
world are few in number, but they may be worked 
out with indefinite variations and they must be 
adapted to the knowledge of every age. There is no 
philosophical conjecture which may not, if it wishes, 
trace back its spiritual ancestry to the beginning of 
thought. Thus_ the, history of , philosophy. is, like the 
Imto^ of an aristocracy in which we trace the varymg 
fortunes of a few families and their mutual trimnjphs 
and depressions. We are concerned here with their 
living representatives and observe their ancestry only 
with a view to assuring ourselves that they are lunited 
in number. 

The so-called “ classical ” tradition deis^erves our 
first attention, because, at least in England, it can 
stiU boast the greatest names and the most numer- 
ous adherents. This is the type of philosophy which 
derives, with many modifications, from the thought 
of Kant and his successors: its chief representatives 
are Mr. Bradley, Dr. Bosanquet, and Signor Croce. 
The most satisfactory name for this t5q)e of doctrine 
is Absolute Ideahsm; it is,^ however, sometimes 
described as “ Immanentism ” on the ground that it 
postulates a God or Absolute who is immanent in 
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aU existence but not transcendent. This use of tbe 
word “ immanent ” is open to objection, because i^ 
may be said tbat tbe idea of tbe immanence of God 
implies tbe idea of sometbiug other than God in wbicb , 
He is immanent, in fact tHat immanence apart from 
transcendence bas no meanmg. Now it is precisdy 
tbis other than tbe Absolute wbicb tbe theory in 
question denies. For it is tbe fundamental tenet of 
tbis philosophy tbat there is only one truly and 
completely real being — ^tbe Absolute. All existent 
things of whatever kind are appearances, partial and 
to some extent dlusory, of tbe Absolute, wbicb is held 
to be aU-inclusive and perfect, in tbe sense tbat in it 
aU tbe contradictions wbicb “ infect ” finite being are 
resolved and harmonised. It is maintained tbat, if 
we take up experience at any point and begin to 
reflect upon it, we shall be led by a dialectical process 
to tbe conception of tbe Absolute which is, moreover, 
tbe real subject of all predication. If we ask further. 
What is tbe nature of tbis Absolute ? tbe reply is tbat 
it is Spirit; but by tbis we must not understand 
personal spirit, because self and person are among 
tbe finite existences wbicb disclose their ultimate 
unreality under criticism. Tbe nature of tbe Absolute 
may be defined as timeless experience wbicb tran- 
scends relations. We may call it, if we like, “ super- 
personal,” because it includes personality and tran- 
scends it, but to take personality as an adequate 
description would be misleading. A necessary part 
of tbis theory is tbe doctrine of “ degrees of reality,” 
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wMch. has been developed most clearly by Mr. Bradley, 
though a more detailed application is to be found in 
Dr. Bosanquet’s Principle of Individuality and Value. 
Whatever may be thought of the claim of finite 
existence, such as the self,*" to ultunate reality it cannot 
be denied that it has reality of some kind. Even 
though the world as apprehended by common sense 
may be an illusion, it at least exists as an illusion. 
It is therefore held that finite existences possess a 
greater or less degree of reality according to the 
degree in which they approach the perfection of the 
Absolute. Thus the self, though not truly real, has 
a greater degree of reality than a “ thing ” because, 
if we may use the expression, the self is more like 
the Absolute. EmaUy, it must be noticed that the 
Absolute cannot be an object of knowledge; and a 
little reflection will show that this must be the case 
on any such view. For to know the Absolute it 
would be necessary for the knower to distinguish 
himself as knower from the Absolute as object of 
knowledge; but, since the Absolute is aU-inclusive, 
this attempt must break down, because the Absolute 
as known would be limited by this distinction and, 
therefore, not the Absolute. To sum up: on this 
interpretation of the world there is one truly real 
being, the Absolute, which as described as Spirit, or, 
more definitely, as a timeless and non-relational 
experience. All finite existence is a more or less 
adequate manifestation of the Absolute. There can 
be no existence which is in any sense or in any degree 
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mdependent of tlie Absolute, nor, on tbe other band, 
bas tbe Absolute any being apart from tbe finite 
beings in -wbom it is manifested. ^ 

Tbis theory bas been subjected to a great deal of* 
criticism of a technical land, and tbe new school of 
logicians in particular bas attempted to refute what 
Mr. Russell calls tbe “ malicious ” use of tbe reason. 
In Mr. Bradley’s presentation of tbe doctrine much 
turns upon tbe alleged unintelligibility of relations, 
■which leads to tbe conclusion that everything tbe con- 
cept of which involves relations must be condemned 
as “ appearance.” Tbe unintelligibility of relations 
again is sbowm by tbe fact that, when we try to think 
out what is meant by relation, we become involved 
in an “ indefinite regress.” Mathematical Logic, it 
is said, bas now exposed tbe fallacy of tbis argument, 
and therewith bas rehabilitated relations. If I were 
to attempt to follow tbis line of thought both time 
and understanding would fail me, and it -will perhaps 
be suiEcient to indicate tbis important criticism 
■with tbe remark that it bas caused great satisfaction 
to those who are mathematical logicians and con- 
siderable bewilderment to those who are not. But 
our concern is with tbe difficulties of a more general 
and ob'vious kind which are inherent in tbe hypothesis 
of Absolute Ideabsm. • 

In tbe first place, I think we may justly complain 
that tbe hypothesis is highly ambiguous. We are 
told that Reality is spiritual and, at the same time, 
are warned that we must not suppose it to be personal. 
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Now we may surely urge th,at words should be used 
with, a dej&nite meaning, and that meaning must be 
derived fretc^ our own experience. Spirit, so far as 
^ we know, has no meaning except as a description of 
centres of experience of a high type. That there can 
be such a thing as experience without a centre is an 
assumption for which there is no ground. At least 
it may be contended that the use of the words “ spirit ” 
and “ experience ” give an illusory appearance of de- 
finiteness to the hypothesis, because what is meant is 
really something quite different from what we mean by 
spirit and experience, while the words cause us un- 
consciously to suppose that the Absolute is analogous 
to them. At any rate it will be admitted that the 
Absolute is indefinitely different from any experience 
I may have, and from any concept of experience 
which, as a result of my own, I may form. But if 
the Absolute is indefinitely different we are clearly 
quite unable, iu any intelligible sense, to know what 
the Absolute is. I do not say that we are brought 
back to a position of complete Agnosticism, but we 
are only saved from that fate by the doctrine of 
degrees of Reality which assures us that some forms 
of existence are nearer true Reality than others. 

We have seen, therefore, that the doctrine of 
degrees of Reality is a necessary part of the hypothesis 
which we are considering, because it cannot be 
questioned that finite existence has some kmd of 
real being, while without the doctrine the hypothesis 
would be mdistinguishable from an Agnosticism such 
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as that professed by Herbert Spencer. It must be 
recognised that the conception of degrees of reality 
has an element of truth. It is a part^-sf our own 
contention that some aspects of the world are more <* 
significant than others, that they are, in fact, better 
clues to the meaning of the whole; but it is surely a 
misuse of words to designate this greater significance 
as greater reality. One form of reality may be more 
inclusive, more pe:^ect, than others, but it is not, 
therefore, more real. “ It is only that there is more 
to the reality or truth in one case than the other; a 
wider range or richer contents in one case than the 
other. The doctrine of degrees of truth or reality 
rests on the belief that finites lose their value or at 
least alter it by being taken along with others.”^ 
And, in particular, I must needs doubt whether it is 
possible to form the conception of a type of exist- 
ence, in any strict sense of the word, more real 
than my own self and its experience which must 
ultimately be the criterion of reality and the source 
of the concept itself. That I am real I cannot 
doubt, nor, if I am sane, shall I deny that there are 
real beings who have a richer content and a wider 
range than I; but those beings are not more real, 
however greatly they may surpass me in value and 
potency. 

But there is a deeper objection to this hypothesis 
than any which arises from the working out of its 
detafis. The fatal flaw is that it does not really 

1 Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, 11 . p. 265. 
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provide us with an interpretation of the world at all. 
It does not answer the question which we actually 
wish to ia«.e answered. The world of experience is 
not explained, but is explained away. As we know 
it, the world is a scene of change in which selves are 
striving to realise purposes, in which history is being 
enacted and real issues are being decided. And we 
are conscious that it is only at our peril that we can 
let slip our grasp upon this fact. We ask for an 
insight which will make clear to us the meaning of 
this strange and apparently confused scene. The 
answer of Absolute Idealism, when it is consistent 
with itself, is that all these facts which seem so 
indubitably real that they are the texture and essence 
of our lives are but misleading appearances of a time- 
less and all-inclusive Absolute. In the last analysis 
there is no real change and no unfulfilled purpose; 
selves are but illusory reflections of the impersonal 
Reality. The world of experience is dissolved and 
“ absorbed ” into a Reality which has no feature in 
common with it. Now I do not deny that this 
hypothesis might be an interpretation of the world 
on one condition. Contrary as it is to all the prima 
facie phenomena of life it might really be true that the 
deepest insight consisted in understandmg that the 
Absolute is the sole Reality and that the world of 
becoming is an illusory appearance. I say on one 
condition — ^that some account should be given of 
why the Absolute has appearances. But this is a 
question which Absolute Idealists not only refuse to 
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answer but stigmatise as unmeaning. We shall mcur 
the reproach of never having grasped the purpose of 
philosophy if we insist on putting it. We^ian under- 
stand the reluctance to answer this question, because^, 
the hjpjothesis has rendered any answer impossible. 
It is quite inconceivable that any reasonable account 
should be forthcoming of why the timeless and com- 
plete Absolute should have appearances and should 
be manifested in the realm of change and purpose. 
There is a ■^mpi.crp.os in this philosophy as definite as 
that with which Aristotle reproached Plato. The 
world of our life cannot be attributed to any impulse 
of love or creation or the fulfilment of purpose, since 
aU these are transcended and abolished in the Absolute. 
But I at least must refuse to admit that the question 
is either unmeaning or unimportant. On the con- 
trary, it is the very question which we are concerned 
to have answered. Why do selves and their purposes 
and experiences exist ? If it is answered that they do 
not really exist I must still ask why do they appear 
to exist? and an hjrpothesis which has no answer, 
which by its very principle can have no answer, has 
no claim to have solved the mystery of the world. 

The title of Naturalism to be called a “ live option ” 
is open to dispute, for the trend of thought has been 
on the whole to discredit those once formidable 
theories which occupied so large a place in the mind 
of the nineteenth century. If we may misquote a' 
phrase^ of Hume’s we may describe Naturalism as a 
“polite materialism.” The principle of aU hypo- 
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theses wliicli may be described as Naturalistic is that 
of staking the lower elements in the universe as 
the most Significant, as truly real, and attempting to 
fgive some account of the higher elements, such as 
consciousness, in terms of these supposed more 
elementary factors. The older type of naturalism has 
been drastically criticised by Professor James Ward in 
his Naturalism and Agnosticism, and Lord Balfour’s 
Gifford Lectures may perhaps be accepted as a 
sufficient epitaph. The tendency which was repre- 
sented, however, by Huxley and the Sjmthetic 
Philosophy and by Haeckel may be found seeking 
new embodiment in those writers who, under the 
name of New Reahsm or Logical Atomism, are 
proclaiming the need for the application of the 
scientific method in philosophy. Where this line of 
thought wiU ultimately lead is not clear, because the 
thinkers who have adopted it have not yet approached 
the fundamental problems of philosophy. In the 
hands of Mr. Russell, the theory appears to lead to a 
form of Agnosticism which renounces the ambition to 
answer any of the questions which, as human beings, 
we are most eager to have answered. “ Philosophy 
does not ofier or attempt to offer a solution of the 
problem of human destiny, or of the destiny of the 
universe.”^ A comparison of this utterance with the 
great essay A Free Mam’s Worship and other passages 
shows quite clearly that Mr. Russell intends to include 
in this act of renunciation aU endeavours to grasp the 

1 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 18. 
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significance of the Universe as a whole. But the new 
Agnosticism in one respect seems to be inferi or tQ_t he 
old, for, so far as I am aware, Mr. EussGll has not 
given us any reasons, even bad reasons, for supposing* 
that the problems which philosophy has hitherto set 
before itself are insoluble. 

Professor Alexander’s precise relations to Mr. 
Kussell are a subject with which it would be diflS.cult 
to deal, but it may be assumed that m general prin- 
ciple they are at one. In his recent Gifford Lectures, 
Professor Alexander has made a striking and im- 
pressive statement of the application of the realistic 
position to all levels of experience. We should 
observe that he puts his exposition forward as an 
hypothesis and that he relies upon its success in giving 
coherence to our view of the world for the establish- 
ment of its truth.^ Into the details of this highly 
complex hypothesis it is impossible to enter; but the 
general idea is simple. Starting with the assumption 
that Space and time are not relations nor in any sense 
dependent upon mind, the Professor regards the 
entity Space-Time as the “matrix:” of aU existence. 
“ Space-Time is not a mere thought but really a 
stufi.”' It is a primordial entity out of which 
matter, life, mind, and ultimately Deity are evolved 
by the growing complexity of its organisation. That 
something like this is the picture which physical 
science gives us of the course of world development 
may .perhaps be granted, but we may respectfully 

1 Space, Time, and Deity, I. Chap I. 2 0>p czt. ii. p. 115. 
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doubt whether such a descriptive effort can be said 
to answer any of the questions of philosophy. No 
one really'\uestions that, when the organisation of 
matter reaches a certain degree of complexity, life 
appears and again that organic complexity of a certain 
kind' IS accompanied by consciousness, though the 
terms in which this transition should be described 
may be open to dispute. Nor is there any reason for 
objecting in principle to the extension of this descrip- 
tive method downwards below the level of the material 
world. But what, after all, does this hypothesis 
explain ? To refund the problems of the luiiverse 
into some “ neutral stuff ” is no new shift in philo- 
sophy, nor is its history one which should lead us 
to entertain great hope of its success. That matter 
contains “ the promise and potency of all life ” has 
not in the long run been found to be an illuminat- 
ing remark, and there is no reason to suppose that it 
will be made more fruitful by the substitution of 
Space-Tune. 

In spite, therefore, of the great originality and 
acuteness of Professor Alexander’s discussion it does 
not seem that he has evaded the persistent dilemma 
which dogs all theories of the naturalistic kind. On 
the one hand, if they are consistent they are com- 
mitted to the desperate attempt to show that life and 
min d are really identical with, and may be resolved 
into, complex convolutions of some “ stuff ” which is 
not livmg and not mental. On the other hand,, they 
may prefer to sacrifice consistency to plausibility and 
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surreptitiously beg tbe question by endowing tbeir 
primordial and simple “ stufi ” with the “ poten- 
tiality ” of the higher phases of existence. Iifeither 
case we have an hypothesis which will not bear 
investigation; for in the fflst form it is refuted by 
the facts of experience and is, in truth, unmeaning, 
while in the second form it contradicts itseK and, 
under criticism, turns into a totally difierent 
hypothesis.^ 

The views which we have been discussing hitherto 
have been inspired, in various ways and with widely 
divergent results, by logical motives; but we have 
now to consider two hypotheses which derive their 
inspiration chiefly from biological considerations. 
Vitalism in philosophy has become a “ live option ” 
simultaneously with the revival of vitalism in bio- 
logical science represented by Professor Driesch and 
others. The writings of Professor Bergson and of his 
brflliant English exponent and interpreter Professor 
Wildon Carr are the sources from which we may 
derive an -understanding of this hypothesis in its 
most thoroughgoing form. Bergson, it must be 
remembered, explicitly disclaims the possession of a 
complete system and would estimate his own contri- 
bution to thought as the discovery of a new method in 
philosophy which is capajile of indefinite application 
rather than as a fully-rounded body of truth. In 

1 I should be inclined to say that the latter form is the one ■which 
Professor Alexander really a?dopts and to suggest that Space-Time will 
turn out to hp the name -which he gives to God as Creator -while he reserves 
Deity for God “ manifest in the flesh.” 
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tMs he differs from the two thinkers, Fichte and 
Schopenhauer, with whom he has much in common, 
and w^must beware of attributing to him opinions 
. upon subjects with which he has not dealt, however 
obvious it may be to US'" that these opinions would 
follow from his principles. I think indeed that, as 
M. Le Roy has argued, the consideration of the 
problems of value would lead to the modification of 
the hypothesis in a definitely Theistic direction. 

From our point of view the most important aspect 
of Bergson’s thought is its extreme reaction from the 
doctrine that Reality is static and that change and 
movement are misleading appearances. On the con- 
trary, in Bergson’s opinion, change and movement 
are the essence oi Reality. Duree, real duration, as 
distinct from conceptual tune, is the stuff of the world, 
a free movement which is continuously and unendingly 
creative. But this movement, which appears in us 
as consciousness, is beyond the apprehension of the 
mteUect. Intelligence is adapted to dealing with 
space, and, by its very nature, in conceptualising 
reality, robs it of its essential character, turning what 
is pure movement into the static, quantitative, and 
mechanical. It therefore follows that Reality can 
only be approached by a kind of intuition. We may 
apprehend the cosmic elanhj an effort of intuition 
which is quite other than an effort of the intellect. 
It is not necessary here to describe the weU-known 
conception of creative evolution by which Bergson 
represents for us the meaning of the cosmic movement 
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as tlie endeavour of tlie life force to attain the maxi- 
mum amount of freedom. The conception involves 
a complete rejection of all mechanistic theories of 
evolution and also of “ radical finalism ” in the sense 
'that all is foreordained <si foreseen. It vill he 
sufiGlcient to point out some of the unsolved prohleqis 
that remain as indications that the hypothesis will 
need extension and modification before it can be 
accepted as adequate. 

The extreme antl-intellectualism which Bergson 
has adopted has of course been a point of attack, 
and it is not easy to see why the intelligence should 
be confined to dealing with spatial existence. The 
resort to intuition only as the source of our acquaint- 
ance with reality would appear to leave no place, in 
the last resort, for philosophy at aU, and, in fact, to 
confine it to a catalogue of the deliverances of those 
who have, or profess to have, enjoyed the experience 
of contact with the life movement. But if we may 
leave th^ point as raising questions of too vast a 
scope, which, moreover, have been already touched 
upon, we may notice some lacunae in the theory 
itself as a cosmological hypothesis. One of the most 
impenetrable parts of Bergson’s philosophy is his 
account of the nature of the material and spatial 
world. In his earlier writings he seemed to suggest 
a cleavage in reality, a dualism between the external 
world of immobility and the internal world of move- 
ment. Had such a dualistic conception been the final 
outcome' of his thought we should have had a clear 

7 
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indication, of the inadequacy of the hypothesis, for 
an unresolved and ultunate dualism is a confession 
that the effort to understand the world has failed. 
But in his later writings Bergson has striven to 
transcend this dualism and to regard the external and 
material as itself created by that movement which 
IS the only reality. Thus the hypothesis tends to 
pass from dualism to a kind of momsm. Matter is 
represented as a movement opposed to the evolution 
of spirit, a movement towards" pure spatiahty. It 
may be doubted whether this expedient has done 
anythmg to relieve the difS.culty. A dualism of 
movements is not more satisfactory than a dualism 
of substances, and we are left without any help to 
answer the question, which must surely arise. How do 
these divergent movements origmate ? “ The difS.- 

culty is to account for the origm of this limitmg 
matter. Bergson argues that it is but the inversion 
of the free activity of supra-personal spkit, and that 
intelligent personality has appeared in the course of 
the effort of the spiritual power to reassert itself, and 
overcome the interruption which it has encountered. 
But the supreme difficulty is to account for the 
primary interruption. Why should the free activity 
ever have become inverted 1 Fichte argued from 
the fundamental nature of the transcendental ‘ I ’ 
to the necessity of the production of a limiting 
objective world, but even that line of argument is not 
open to Bergson, and it wiU have to be considered 
whether this thought, when stripped of its meta- 
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pLorical garb, is not seen, at tbis point, to present 
insuperable difficulties.” ‘ 

I sbaU only refer to one other problem which 
seems to need further elucidation by Bergson — ^the 
relation of the finite self to the general movement of 
reality. My purpose is simply to point out that this 
question has not been cleared up, and, in fact, there 
is more than one interpretation possible of Bergson’s 
view on this matter.^ It is clear that, in his opinion, 
activity is more fundamental than consciousness, and 
that the elan is not in any sense personal. It might 
therefore be held that the evolution of finite persons 
is a stage in the development of the life impulse. 
They are one means, and the most effective means, by 
which the drive towards freedom realises itself, and, 
if this is so, we should not have any ground for 
believing that individual selves were more than 
temporary and evanescent incarnations of the cosmic 
movement. They would be ripples on the surface 
of that mighty stream. Such a view, it seems to me, 
is really most in accordance with Bergson’s main line 
of thought. But, on the other hand, there are 
passages, such as the conclusion of the great chapter 
“ De la signification de la vie,” ^ in which he seems 
to contemplate the possibfiity of personal immortality, 
and therefore to imply a much greater significance for 
finite personality in the constitution of the universe. 

These remarks are not intended as a refutation 

# 

1 J M‘KeUar Stewart, Critical Exposition of Bergson's Pkilosophyt p, 117. 

2 L' Evolution creatricef 7th. ed., pp. 202 ff. 
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or even as a drastic criticism of the point of view 
which Bergson’s genius has articulated with such 
intellectual subtlety and expressed with such un- 
equalled power. It will be found, I believe, that he 
has inaugurated a new era m philosophy, and that he 
ha's much to teach us which will be vitaUy important 
m Theology and the Philosophy of Religion. He has 
opened the way to recapture the thought of the 
Living God and the Creative^ Spirit. But much 
remains to be done. The suggestions which he has 
made need to be thought out and co-ordmated with 
the religious view of the w’^orld; and I conceive that 
the patent mcompleteness of his theory, which will 
become even more apparent when, in our next lecture, 
we examine the implications of the moral life, is a 
warning against takmg his hypothesis as it stands as 
a final solution. 

Mr. Bradley’s prediction in Appearance and Reality 
that Pluralism would mcrease in influence has been 
abundantly fulfilled, and it must probably be admitted 
that the further addition to the prediction that “ it 
wiU add to our confusion ” has not been without 
justification. Pluralism is a theory which appears in 
very different forms, and it will be necessary to confine 
ourselves to the most general consideration of its 
principles : even so, the remarks which we shall make 
will not apply to that type of Pluralism which Dr. 
M^Taggart has deduced from Hegel. Modern Plural- 
ism in its most influential forms derives a great deal 
from the philosophy of Leibniz, and its motive is not 
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greatly different from Ms. Just as Le, in opposition 
to tLe Cartesian and Spinozdstic doctrine of universal 
Substance, emphasised the genuine diversity of the 
world, so modern Pluralism is specially a protest on 
behalf of freedom and individuality against theories, 
whether of Absolute Idealism or Naturalism, wMch 
would dissolve the finite individual into the Absolute 
or into a mechanistic order of the universe. The 
pluralistic hypotheses is, in essence, simply that finite 
individuals are the sole reality. “ Eeality com- 
prises selves {i.e. active subjects of experience) alone, 
differing simply in degree or Mnd of mental develop- 
ment, though the diversity is indefinitely various. 
Experience, then, consists in action and reaction 
between self and other selves, described by Professor 
Ward in the expressive phrase mutuum commercium.’’^ 
It is important to observe that Pluralism is really a 
monistic hypothesis, in the sense that it maintains 
that reality is of one kind throughout and that kind 
is spiritual. It is opposed to Dualism because it 
holds a “ qualitative sameness in everything that is 
real,” but it is opposed to “ Singularism ” because it 
regards this spiritual reality as consisting of indivi- 
duals analogous to human persons.^ The material 
environment is to be conceived as consisting of 
monads at a lower stage of development and not as 
diSerent in kind. 

This, in the baregt outline, is the pluralistic hypo- 

• 1 Riohardaon, jS'jptWizwzZPZttfctZism, p 9. 

a Ward, Realm of Ends, p. 24. 
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thesis. We may proceed to notice some of the 
advantages which are alleged on its behalf. In the 
first place, we must confess that, whatever may be 
the difficulties in the final, working out, it starts from 
the right point. There is one, and perhaps only one, 
indubitable fact about the universe: that it appears 
in centres of experience. I know that I am a centre 
of experience and I cannot really doubt that other 
similar centres exist. Further, X cannot in practice 
question that I am a centre of activity, and that 
other centres like me exist. It is therefore a just 
claim that Pluralism starts to bmld up the world 
with real units: it begins with concrete realities and 
not with abstractions. Secondly, it is not impelled 
by its first principles to treat movement and change 
as a scandal or an illusion. Taking active monads as 
the very stuS of reality it can give a genuine meaning 
to historical development. The “ changes and chances 
of this mortal life ” are more than an illusory appear- 
ance of an unmoved Absolute, they are really momen- 
tous and contain vital issues. Nor, thirdly, is Pluralism 
devoid of some plausible account of the progressive 
evolution of the world. It may conceive of a con- 
summation towards which the whole of the monads are 
striving by thinking of the secular movement as a grow- 
ing integration of the units uf which it is composed, 
an integration which wiU eventually lead to an har- 
monious co-operation between the elements of reality 
not unworthy of the name of the Kingdom of Ood. 

But, in spite of these real advantages, Pluralism 
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cannot stand as the final view of the world. As a 
cosmological hjrpothesis, apart from the question of 
its attitude towards moral values, it is imperfect and 
manifestly defective. We^wiU pass over the criticism 
which has been made upon the conception of the 
external world as a society of selves and confine 
ourselves to those defects which are inherent in the 
hypothesis itself. And, first, the possibility of inter- 
action between thq monads appears to be both a 
necessary assumption and an impossible conception 
for this theory. Pluralism m the form in which 
Leibniz supported it escaped the dilemma by denjdng 
the fact. For him interaction was appearance and 
not reality. The “ monads ” developed independ- 
ently of each other and their apparent co-ordination 
was the result of a “ pre-established harmony.” 
This expedient has not commended itself to modem 
Pluralism; and it is left with the task of showing 
how, without the violation of the complete and inde- 
feasible distinctness of the monads, their mutuum 
commercium is possible. It is evident that here we 
are on the brink of the passage to Theism. The 
problem would be solved if it were held that there 
was one Being in whom all other monads “ lived and 
moved,” but it would be solved at the expense of 
thoroughgoing Pluralism. 

Secondly, it is clear that, even allowing the possi- 
bility of interactioji between the monads, the hypo- 
thesis does not give a complete answer to the cosmo- 
logical problem. Let us think of the beginning of the 
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world-process as conceived by Pluralism. We may 
assume that there is an indefinite number of monads in 
juxtaposition at an unimaginably low stage of develop- 
ment, of inconceivable simplicity. But this simplicity 
cannot be absolute. The pluralistic hypothesis of 
cosmic evolution will not work at aU unless we 
are able to postulate that each monad strives in its 
own manner for self-expression. Now this implies 
that each has an original character, a nature which 
individuates it and distinguishes it from aU other 
monads. Thus the monads can never be absolutely 
simple and characterless; they can never be mere 
centres of experience and activity. But the posses- 
sion of this original nature cannot be explained by 
Pluralism. We are once again driven by the working 
out of the pluralistic hypothesis to supplement it by 
another, for if we remain within the limits of Pluralism 
we shall be in the contradictory position of having to 
postulate creation and at the same time to postulate 
that there is no Creator. Thirdly, a thoroughgoing 
Pluralism wdU have great difficulties with the theory 
of knowledge and the notion of an absolute truth. 
A theory which exploits the marufoldness and spon- 
taneity of the finite elements of bemg to the extent 
of denying their systematic unity, which thinks of 
them as “ strung-along ” and not in coherent and 
definite relations, has cut away from itself the pre- 
supposition on which knowledge rests. To quote 
one who has considerable sympathy with the plural- 
istic hypothesis: “Every thought, every attempt. 
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not only to know, but to formulate an bypotbesis, a 
doubt, even a negation, implies tbe idea of Being. 
Yice versa, be wbo thinks Being, has knowledge, 
although he knows no pan^icular being. He thinks, 
he knows, not an abstract unity, but the unity of 
things — ^that character of them in which the reality 
of their being consists.” 


. m 

We must now attempt to gather up the results of 
our survey of hypotheses which are not definitely 
theistic. Summary and imperfect as it has neces- 
sarily been, it has, I hope, led to some valuable 
conclusions. We have confined our attention to the 
pretensions of each to be a satisfactory cosmological 
theory, and have completely omitted aU reference to 
the subject of values, except in so far as some allusion 
to them was forced upon us by the nature of the 
hypothesis under examination. We have found that 
no hypothesis was without serious difficulties, diffi- 
culties which arose not from the particular presenta- 
tion of it found in the writings of an individual 
th ink er but inherent in the main principles of the 
hypothesis itself. But we have done more than this; 
for we have found some reasons for believing that at 
least two of the hypotheses, Titalism and Pluralism, 
when thought out a httle further, would converge 
towards Theism. All that remains to be done is to 
vindicate the position of Theism as a “ hve option ” 

1 Yarxaco, Know Thyself y p. 128. 
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by setting it in relation with tbe alternatives and 
drawing out its advantages over its rivals. 

Theism agrees with Absolute Idealism that reality 
is spiritual, but it rejects the idea that spirit can 
mean anything but personal spirit. With Pluralism it 
affirms the real e xi stence of finite spirits and centres 
of experience, and claims for them some genuine 
independence and freedom. But it difiers from 
Pluralism by holding that thi? independence and 
freedom are not absolute. Pmite centres have their 
being within the ambit of a Supreme Being. Though 
they are not identical with God, they are not com- 
pletely independent of Him They are living units 
within a living system, the general features of which 
are determined by a Supreme Will. Holding fast to 
the belief that spirit cannot be less than personal, 
Theism refuses to take any single aspect of finite 
spirit as the sole or only ultimately real characteristic 
of the Supreme Spirit. It cannot think of God as 
mere intelligence or mere feeling, but is impelled to 
find in Deity all the elements, though in an indefinitely 
heightened form, which we discern in the most com- 
plete personal life which we know. It is therefore 
in accordance with Vitalism in thmldng of God as 
essentially active and creative, nor can it suppose 
that this activity is one of mere contemplation, a 
v6r)cri<s voij<T€<a's. But, by the same principle, it 
rejects the narrow view of the place of intelhgence in 
reality which has become associated with Vitalism. 
Its God is living and creative, but He is no bare life 
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impulse or cosmic energy, creating blindly in a pur- 
poseless striving towards some unforeseen end. In 
Him all the elements of spirit wbicb we abstract from 
one another and which in Qur finite persons do really 
tend to fall apart, are fused into a perfect and indis- 
soluble unity, so that Grod is WiU, Eeason, and 
Emotion not partially or by turns, but Intellective 
Will and Loving Reason perfectly and eternally. 

It cannot be qu^tioned, I think, by any candid 
thinker that Theism has several definite advantages 
as a cosmological h3rpothesis over any other. But I 
must dwell particularly upon one advantage which 
sometimes escapes notice. It is the only hypothesis 
which even professes to have an answer to what I 
must needs think is the problem which we most 
desire to solve: Why does the world as we experience 
it exist, and what is its significance and the meaning 
of life ? That, as I suppose, is a question which is 
devoid neither of import nor of importance. It is 
in fact," as I believe, the mainspring of all philo- 
sophical inquiry. But, as we have seen, no hypo- 
thesis other than Theism has any answer to give, 
while in most cases the impotence is confessed or 
disguised imder a denial that the question has any 
relevance. Theism has an answer. The world exists 
because it was created by the love of God. Its pur- 
pose is to educate and fashion finite spirits, through 
free effort, into th« status of children of God; to 
bring them to a condition of intellectual and moral 
development such that they may enjoy that complete 
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comintmion. with, God which is the consummation of 
their being, and may form that community which, by 
the harmony of the selves with one another and with 
their Creator, constituteSr the Kingdom of God. It 
may be urged that the hypothesis has inherent con- 
tradictions or that it is refuted by the facts of life; 
but it cannot be argued that it is no answer to the 
problem. And we have been led to see that it is 
the only answer. There is no alternative hypothesis 
which will meet our needs. If Theism must be 
rejected we shall be compelled to confess that our 
fundamental impulse must remain unsatisfied, and, 
though we may learn much that is interesting about 
the structure of the universe, our profoundest 
question, why a universe such as ours should exist at 
all, must remain an insoluble enigma 
The remaining claims of Theism on our attention 
as a “live option” have perhaps been sufficiently 
indicated in the earlier part of this lecture, and I may 
content myself here with calhng them to your remem- 
brance. Theism, while preserving the true insight of 
Pluralism into the importance of the finite self, 
avoids the difficulties which arise from the fact of 
intercourse and the implications of knowledge. It 
may allege on its own behalf that it alone gives due 
weight to the two aspects 'of the world which are 
emphasised respectively by Absolute Idealism and 
Pluralism : on the one hand, iit does not interpret 
unity in such a manner as to deprive the multiplicity 
of existence of all meaning; nor, on the other hand. 
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does it, in the interests of multiplicity, destroy the 
unity of the whole. 

I am, however, very far from asserting that the 
theistic hypothesis has no difficulties of its own, 
though I believe that, ev^n from the standpoint of 
this lecture, they are less serious than those which 
attach to its alternatives. I do not refer to the 
problem of evil, which is sometimes said to be the 
crux of the theistic hypothesis, for it does not seem 
to me to be true tSat 6vil is any more inexplicable 
from the theistic point of view than from any other. 
The real objection which has to be met might be 
put as follows: “Theism may indeed seem plausible 
and even the only satisfactory view so long as it is 
stated in vague and general terms. It appears as a 
kind of via media between the extremes of Siagularism 
and Pluralism with that show of moderation and 
reasonableness which compromises usually possess. 
But it is nothing more than a compromise and its 
pretence to reconcile unity and multiplicity is simply 
verbal. With aU their defects, their aloofness from 
the facts of life, their unsolved problems, Singularism 
and Pluralism are self-consistent theories. But 
attempt to think out the theistic theory, analyse your 
concept of a personal God, and your presumption of 
finite selves with relative independence, and you will 
find that your compromise begins to break up. 
Either you are forced to sacrifice the reality of the 
creature to preserve your affirmation of God, or your 
conception of Deity becomes degraded to that of one 
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monad among many, a primus inter pares, and God 
is lost in the world. The theistic h3^othesis is 
an eclectic juxtaposition of mutually incompatible 
elements. Thmk it out, and you will be led to 
embrace either one or the other of the propositions 
which you have forced into an unnatural umon.” 

There is much weight in this objection, and we 
are bound to consider more carefully the meaning of 
divine Personality and of Creation if we are to be able 
to assert that Theism is a self-consistent hypothesis. 
But before we proceed to that busmess we must first 
consider the support which is given to Theism by that 
element in the world which we have so far left out of 
account — ^the existence of values. 

Adbitional Note on Lbctuee III 

I 

The summary account given in this chapter of 
possible alternatives to Theism needs some expansion 
in view of recent work in constructive philosophy. 
Though I do not believe that there is any view of 
Reality at present before our minds which does not 
come under one of the categories dealt with in the 
Lecture, there are several systems which seem at 
first sight to be new departures, and which are at 
any rate of sufhcient importance to call for a few 
remarks. Of peculiar interest is the “ New Idealism ” 
which has been expounded in its most attractive 
form by Giovanni Gentile m his book The Theory of 
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Mind as Pure Act. His theory, moreover, has special 
claims on our attention because it is asserted by its 
author to be the Christian Philosophy. The charac- 
teristic feature of this new development of the Idealist 
tradition is the distmctioi between thought as a 
product and thought as an activity — ^between “ cogi- 
tatio ” and “ cogitatmn.” It is alleged that all former 
idealisms have been imperfect because they have 
represented Eeality. under the form of a product or 
object of thought ratfier than under that of the think- 
ing act. If we are serious in the conviction that there 
is nothing but thought we ought to mean that there 
is nothing but the act of thinking. The contents of 
thought, the objects of knowledge, are produced by 
the very act of thinking. In this way we find deliver- 
ance from the “ block universe,” which has been the 
reproach of Absolute Idealism. The theory of Gentile 
might easdy lend itself to a “ solipsist ” interpretation, 
for we might suppose that my “ objective ” world was 
created -by my act of thinking. Naturally Gentile 
does not admit that his view reduces itself to any such 
absurdity, and he avoids “■ sohpsism ” by his insistence 
upon the distinction between the “ transcendental ” 
and the “empirical ” ego. The mdividual thinker, or 
rather the self which I can describe as “ me,” is itself 
a creation of the transcendental ego and has no reahty 
except as the object of the “ person that knows no 
plural.” The deeper ego within me is that thinking 
which itself can never be object. An obvious deduc- 
tion frord these principles is that the so-caUed objec- 
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tive worlds of natui’ai science and history Lave no 
independent existence apart from the act of thinking 
and, indeed, that the concept of “ nature ” is an 
illegitimate one reached by the abstraction of a 
“ cogitatum ” from “ cogitatio.” A further deduc- 
tion is the discarding of all conception of a Universe, 
a whole of being. There is no finished order since the 
reality of the world is being created anew from moment 
to moment by the act of thinking. “ Nature and 
history are, in so far as they ar% the creation of the 
‘ I ’ which finds them within itself and produces 
them in its eternal process of self -creation.”^ 

Many elements in this theory are clearly in harmony 
with the point of view of these lectures. In particular 
we may welcome the suggestive treatment of the 
creative aspect of mind and the imphed rejection 
of a static Absolute and a filled Universe. In these 
respects Gentile has much to contribute towards 
a restatement of the Christian conception of God. 
There appear, however, to be two points where the 
theory is open to criticism: (u) We can scarcely feel 
secure in so absolute a rejection of an objective order 
which is common to aU minds. Though we may agree 
that there is no ground for supposmg that th.s order 
exists apart from mind we should be led into a strange 
position, one hardly distinguishable from solipsism, 
if we agreed that it is the creation of “ my ” thinking 
— or rather the thinking that is “ I.” 

(b) Closely coimected with the preceding objection is 

1 Theory of Mind as Pure Act, p. 264. 
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one which, in my view, is stiU more important. I 
must reiterate the opinion that there is no more 
certain fact than that there are numerous centres of 
experience and activity. I can see no groimd for 
supposing that these centres are really one centre, 
nor any plausibility in the idea that there is ultimately 
no distinction between my ego and the Transcendental 
Subject. 

In spite of the grgat stress laid by Gentile on the 
concept of creation, it may be questioned whether 
the idea suggested is not rather that of emanation. 
Croce has accused Gentile of “ mysticism,” and there 
are striking resemblances bet-ween his view and 
the philosophy of Plotinus, despite many superficial 
difierences. I would urge that if we take seriously 
the plain fact of the distinctness of centres of con- 
sciousness and at the same time their kinship and 
resemblance in mode of thinking and in objects of 
experience, we shall be led to adopt a more definite 
theory of creation as the better hypothesis.^ In other 
words, we shall be led to transform Gentile’s dynamic 
Idealism into dynamic Theism. 


II 

Some remarks seem to be in place here on the general 
idea of “ emergent evolution.” The references in the 
text of the Lecture to^he views of Professor Alexander 

1 See Lecture VI for an explanation of this “ more definite theory of 
creation.” 
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are necessarily brief, and no mention is made of 
other distingnislied thinkers who have made nse 
of the idea. The purpose of the introduction of the 
concept of “ emergence ” is to save “ Naturalism ” 
by admitting that in evolution we may recognise a 
principle at work which is not mechanistic. Professor 
Lloyd Morgan has defined the meaning of the term as 
follows: “Evolution in the broad sense of the term 
is the name we give to the c(^mprehensive plan of 
sequence in aU natural events. But the orderly 
sequence, historically viewed, appears to present, 
from time to time, something genuinely new. Under 
what I here call emergent evolution stress is laid on 
this incoming of the new. Salient examples are 
afforded m the advent of life, in the advent of mind, 
and in the advent of reflective thought. ... If 
nothing new emerge — if there be only regrouping of 
pre-existent events and nothing more — then there is 
no emergent evolution. . . . Through resultants 
there is continuity in progress, through emergence 
there is progress in continuity.” ‘ There need be no 
controversy on the merits of “ emergent evolution ” 
as a descriptive formula, but there is room for grave 
doubt of its value as an explanatory principle. The 
recognition of “ the incoming of the new ” in evolution 
is certainly necessary if we. are to give an accurate 
accoimt of what happens, but to advance the “ prin- 
ciple of emergence ” as a sufhcient reason for the 
incoming savours rather of the “ soporihc principle ” 

1 Emergent Eholutiorit pp 1,2, and 5, 
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of Moli^re’s physician. We need surely to have some 
further insight into the nature of Reality to explain 
why the process of evolution has this characteristic. 
I have argued elsewhere that “ emergent evolution 
is an attempt to find a concept midway between 
mechanism and teleology, and that an effort to think 
out the imphcations of emergence must issue in a 
teleological view of nature.^ 

It should be added that in the hands of two of its 
most distinguished exponents, Professor Lloyd Morgan 
and Professor A. N. Whitehead, the theory of emer- 
gent evolution has proved to be the avenue to a 
Theistic philosophy. Professor Lloyd Morgan, at 
the conclusion of his book Life, Mind, and Spint, 
leaves us with the sketch of a Theology which appears 
to be Pantheistic in tendency, though it is much to 
be wished that the author would expand his tanta- 
lisingly brief outline. Professor Whitehead’s view 
appears to differ from that of Lloyd Morgan, but 
he is not less definitely theistic in his conclusions. 
The view which we may gather from Science and the 
Modern World and Religion in the Making, labours 
under considerable obscurity, and it would probably 
be more accurate to say that the philosophy of nature 
has led Dr. Whitehead within sight of Theism. The 
actual passing world asr experienced contains three 
“ formative elements “ creativity,” “ ideal entities 
or forms,” and Godc God is an actual but non- 
temporal entity who “ transmutes ” the indetermi- 

1 See my Liverpool Lectures God and Evolution (Longmans), 
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nateness of mere creativity into “ determinate free- 
dom.” The theory bears a strong affinity to Plat- 
onism, with this important difference, that Whitehead’s 
“ creativity,” which co:p:esponds to v\r] in the 
Platonist scheme, is not mert. 



LECTURE IV 

THE MORAL ARGUMENT FOR THEISM 

In our last lecture we vindicated the claim of Theism 
to be considered as at least a possible hypothesis, 
and we found some, reason for holding it in many 
respects superior to others which have been put 
forward. In that argument we onadtted all considera- 
tion of values. We must now take up this omitted 
factor in the problem and regard the world as a sphere 
in which values are developed and enjoyed. The 
argument which we shall pursue will be the same as 
that of the preceding lecture. We shall observe the 
phenomena of the moral universe and shall ask which 
of the hypotheses which are “ live options ” for us 
covers the facts most adequately? It will appear as 
a resulb-of our inquiry that the dialectic which in 
the evolution of religion led under ethical impulses 
from Polytheism to Monotheism was not mistaken; 
the individual mind, if it wiU retrace the steps of the 
religious consciousness in its passage to ethical Mono- 
theism, will reach the same conclusion. 

It will be necessary, i£we are to compress the argu- 
ment into anything likd'reasonable limits, to pass over 
much that is iuteresamg in the history of the Moral 
Argument and to say nothing on many points which 
would fall in our way if we had opportunity for a full 
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treatment of tte subject. This is the less to be re- 
gretted because Professor Sorley has recently con- 
.sidered the whole question at length in his valuable 
book Moral Values and th^ Idea of God. 

There is one further limitation which must be 
imposed. We shall confine ourselves to moral values ; 
but it need not be said that we do not forget the 
existence of other kinds of value, nor do we mean 
to imply that they have no importance, or that an 
hypothesis which ignores them can be justly accepted 
as satisfactory. There are aesthetic values as well 
as moral, that which is beautiful has intrinsic worth 
as much as that which is ethically good. And these 
two types of value, though distinguishable, cannot be 
utterly distmct from one another, for we can attach 
a real significance to the description of a character or 
a life as beautiful, discerning in its harmony and 
proportion the same feature as that which is in- 
separable from the value of a work of art. We 
should again judge it to be a moral duty to promote 
the existence of beauty in the world, though not a 
duty under all circumstances or for all people. Those 
types of character which have pursued one kind of 
value to the exclusion of the other are defective, and 
we should hesitate to give our unmixed admiration 
either to the puritan or theK aesthete. There is no 
cleavage in the realm of values. Beauty and good- 
ness are intimately connected a^' parts of one whole. 
Though we shall speak, therefore, for purposes of 
convenience chiefly of moral values, we would not 
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be taken to regard them as separable from aesthetic 
values, and it will be evident that a great part of 
the argument which follows will apply to beauty as 
well as goodness, smce aesthetic judgements no less 
than moral judgements imply a norm, the Absolute 
Goodness and Beauty. 

It is convenient to distinguish three possible 
methods of dealing with the data of morals: the 
historical, the psychological, and the distinctively 
ethical. In pursuing the first we are engaged in the 
attempt to trace the rise and evolution of the moral 
ideas; in the second we seek to analyse the moral 
consciousness as it exists in individual experience ; 
in the third we strive to formulate the supreme moral 
law or to define the nature of the Absolute Good. 
It would be false to assume that these three lines 
of investigation are completely independent of one 
another, since it would be strange if the development 
of moral conceptions should throw no light upon the 
nature of the moral ideal, or again if our view on 
the central problem of ethics did nofi affect our 
treatment of the moral consciousness of the individual. 
But, though not independent, they are distinct. 
They propose different questions and pursue different 
methods. 

In each of these in<miries we may, if we choose, 
stop short with the answer to the immediate problem 
which hes before u§ff We may be content to give 
a description of the variation and development of 
moral ideas, with an analysis of the conscience, with 
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a statement of that conception of the Ultimate Good 
■which commends itself to ■as. But if we do stop 
short it ■will be by an act of arbitrary choice and not 
because no further question suggests itself. In each 
case we are naturally led on to another investigation. 
When we have traced the moral evolution of man- 
kind we may ask, What information may we derive 
from it concerning the nature of the universe of 
which it forms a part ? When we have analysed 
the conscience we may ask, On what grounds can 
we justify that sense of obligation which is the 
characteristic property of moral experience ? When 
we have defined the nature of the Good we may ask. 
What is the place of the Good in the general struc- 
ture of the universe ? It ■will be found, as I believe, 
that in each case the consideration of the questions 
thus indicated wiU lead to a theistic hypothesis. It 
would be too much to maintain that the facts of 
morahty furnish us -with premisses from which we 
can, by a necessary argument, deduce the existence 
of God; blit we may reasonably hold that they 
afiord a cumulative argument by which His existence 
may be established with a high degree of probabihty. 

Clearly, however, the value of any such argument 
must depend upon the weight which we allow to the 
moral aspect of our experience And we must notice 
that it is urged by some thinj:ers that moral values 
have no claim to be consider^ in deciding philo- 
sophical problems. Mr. Russell, for example, teUs 
us that the cause of philosophy’s mconclusiveness 
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is that it has not maintamed “ ethical nentrality.” 
“ Men have remembered their wishes, and have judged 
philosophies in relation to their wishes. Driven from 
the particular sciences, the^ belief that the notions of 
good and evil must afiord a key to the understanding 
of the world has sought a refuge in philosophy. But 
even from this last refuge, if philosophy is not to remain 
a set of pleasing dreams, this belief must be driven 
forth. It is a commonplace that happiness is not best 
achieved by those who seek it directly; and it would 
seem that the same is true of the good. In thought, 
at any rate, those who forget good and evil and seek 
only to know the facts are more likely to achieve 
good than those who view the world through the 
distorting medium of their own desires.”^ This 
remarkable utterance appears to confuse two quite 
difierent things. We shall agree that it would be a 
futile kind of thinking which ’was dominated and 
distorted by subjective and personal ambitions, and 
it is the' beginning of wisdom to xmderstand that the 
universe was not contrived for our peculiar con- 
venience. It is indeed necessary that we should seek 
to know the facts. But it would be a strange 
inference from this commonplace of philosophical 
exhortation to deduce that there is a certain type of 
fact which it is our du;J^ to ignore. What, we may 
ask, does Mr. Russell fmean by “ a fact ” 1 and by 
what authority doe&.'me confine the word to pheno- 
mena other than moral 1 If it is a “ fact ” that the 

1 Mysticism and Logic, pp 30, 3L 
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universe is of sucL. a nature that in it minds perceive 
objects and observe uniformities, it is equally a 
“ fact ” that in it minds form ideals and acknowledge 
themselves to be under iporal obligation. And this 
latter fact is as much a part of the world, a character 
of ’reality, a significant element in the system of 
Being, as any other. A philosophy which refuses 
to take it into account, which shuts its eyes to it 
for fear of being biassed, has already fallen into the 
snare which it seeks to avoid, and in its reverence 
for facts has determined not to notice some of the 
most remarkable features of the world. 

But it is, of course, true that a great tradition in 
philosophy has gone further than this and has, in 
Mr. Russell’s words, believed “that the notions of 
good and evil must afiord a key to the understanding 
of the world.” The motive of this belief is obvious: 
it lies in the fact that only on the assumption that 
the Good is the master principle of being can we 
regard the world as completely rational. The’Platonic 
philosophy illustrates for us the natural tendency to 
find the only final explanation in the idea of the Good. 
Plato’s theory of ideas, which begins as a method 
of dealmg with class concepts, passes over into an 
hypothesis to explain the existence of the world of 
phenomena. This again becqmes a teleological con- 
ception by the thought thaik the relation between 
ovcrCa and yei^ecn<s is that of p)ul^ose, and, finally, we 
reach the notion of the 'Idea of the Good as the highest 
concept, in the light of which alone we may see the 
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whole as a rational order, so that Plato can speak of 
the Good as being above knowledge and truth and 
as the principle from which all objects of knowledge 
derive their reahty/ The justness of Plato’s insight 
is hardly to be questioned. We might be convinced 
that the world was a delicately adjusted machine 
and yet remain unsatisfied if we could suspect 
that it was an “ infernal machine *’ (the phrase 
is Dr. Rashdall’s). It might be shown that reality 
was one vast hfe-impulse and yet we might wonder 
whether the life ivas worth living. Or again, the 
universe in all its multifarious variety naight be 
shown to be the infinite exfoliation of an Idea, and 
yet we might wonder whether the idea was a good 
idea. Constructive philosophy must fall short of 
its aim unless “ the Moral Order or the Order of 
Value, is to be taken as the mterpretation of aU 
the others. It certainly seems that the subordina- 
tion of everything to the realisation of what is in- 
trinsically good or beautiful is the only way in which 
we can definitely conceive of a completely ordered 
system.”^' We must indeed admit the possibility 
that reality is of such a nature as to frustrate the 
demands which our judgements of value would 
make upon it, that the clue of the Good should lead 
us to an impasse instead of to the centre. If it were 
conceivable that suffic%nt evidence could ever be 
accumulated to prove- in this matter a negative, we 

1 Of. Republic^ 505, 509, Wiadelband, History of Ancient Philosophy ^ 
pp 196 ff. 

2 J. S. Mackenzie, Elements of Constructive Philosophy t p IH 
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should be forced to confess that the world was not 
in the highest sense rational, and that however greatly 
our insight into the “ how ” of its events were en- 
larged, its “ why ” must^ remain a question without 
an answer. We may conclude, therefore, that the 
proposal to rule moral phenomena out of considera- 
tion is unreasonable; and further, that if the universe 
is completely rational, judgements of value will be of 
determming importance m our interpretation of its 
meaning. 


I 

Probably the most important contribution of the 
nineteenth century to thought has been the concept 
of evolution. Henceforward it should be as im- 
possible as it is rmsafe to discourse of the moral 
consciousness without reference to the long history 
that lies behind its present stage of development. 
That our moral ideas have sprung from humble and 
even ludicrous origins should remind us thaft, as we 
do not stand at the beginning, so we have not arrived 
at the end of the moral development of mankind. 
It is no longer permissible to treat aU our judgements 
of value as if they were fixed and unalterable. The 
conscience may be, as Butler said, the “ candle of 
the Lord,” but we must aljow that the candle has 
taken a long time in burning up. A common opinion 
is that Theism has some in'ferest in denying the 
development of moral ideas, or at least that moral 
evolution constitutes for it a special problem. This 
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opinioB may Lave ^ined some colour of reason from 
the writings of older defenders of Theism, but it is 
so far from being true that we shall find in a con- 
sideration of the evolution of morals some evidence 
for the theistic hypothesis. 

The discussions of the last century have dc«ie 
something more than stamp the idea of development 
deeply into the general mind; they have also re- 
vealed the bankruptcy of the only conception of 
evolution which is agreeable with the naturalistic 
hypothesis. The fundamental assumption of this 
false evolutiordsm is that it is possible to “ explain ” 
the higher by the lower, that when you have 
described the passage from primitive beginnings 
to developed types of existence you have given a 
sufficient account of the whole, that evolution pro- 
duces nothing that is really new, but only more 
complex integrations of a few simple elements. 
Under this dissection, consciousness is the “ com- 
pounding” of non-conscious elements, morality is 
merely a system of taboos, and the sense of obliga- 
tion an inherited and irrational instinct of fear; 
religion is an etherealised fetish-worship; and, since 
science has also evolved, men of science, we must 
suppose, medicine men who have acquired some 
vastly mysterious incantations. 

Yet unsatisfactory 4s we must needs hold such 
writers as Herbert Spencer to be, we should be very 
wide of the mark if we denied that they were trying 
to grapple with a real problem. A part of their 
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inadequacy arises from tlie fac“ that they did not 
realise how senous and far-reaching that problem 
really was. We are, in fact, confronted with a serious 
dilemma. On the one side we must confess that 

I*' 

moral ideals have developed, and that many such 
ideals which were authoritative in the past have 
ceased to be authoritative for us, nor can we take 
our own ideals out of the stream of development 
and regard them with any reason as exempt from the 
law of change. Yet, on the other hand, we cannot 
be content to rest in this view, for we are impelled 
to attribute an absolute authority to our moral ideals, 
and we should feel that our moral life had been 
misrepresented if the ideals which guide it were 
interpreted as being simply those principles of con- 
duct which happened to be prevalent at the period 
of history in which we chanced to be bom. The 
question then presents itself in this form: How are 
we to account for the development of our moral 
ideals without evacuating them of all authority 1 
A favourite line of thought with writers of a natural- 
istic tendency is to resort to biological analogies in 
dealing with moral evolution. We may therefore 
examine the possibility that the notion of “ survival 
value ” will throw some light upon our problem. It 
may be urged that those moral codes and ideals of life 
have persisted which have conferred advantages in 
the struggle for existence on those who have held 
them, and that this is the explanation of the 
phenomenon. That the existmg moral conceptions of 
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civilised races Lava had survival value is clearly iu 
some sense true, since they have, in fact, survived. 
Nor need we deny that, from a purely biological 
point of view, those communities which have been 
most deeply affected by ideals such as justice and 
co-operation have acquired a cohesion and stability 
which must have tended to perpetuate them. But 
this external view of the evolution of moral ideas 
wiU not carry us very far, and is, in fact, unable to 
explain even that limited portion of the phenomena 
which it recognises. It is far from being obvious 
that a life of love and unselfishness brings in most 
cases an added chance of survival, and it is obvious 
that the tendency must frequently, to say the least, 
be in an opposite direction. It is an old topic of 
ethical argument that the appearance of virtue, on 
a naturalistic view, is more useful than the reality; 
and a purely biological account of evolution would 
appear to throw more Kght on the persistence of 
hypocrisy than on the advance of ethical ideals. 

But this is the smallest of the difficulties in which 
the naturalistic hypothesis is entangled. Even if it 
were allowed that it could give some plausible account 
of the survival of some moral conceptions rather than 
others, it seems to have little to say on the question 
of why new moral ideals are evolved. The theory 
of natural selection al the cause of the origin of 
species has to take for granted the fact of variation, 
and, in the same way, it can give no explanation 
of the emergence of new moral concepts, which is 
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precisely the problem we are moat concerned to have 
elucidated. No one, it is to be presumed, will assert 
that the ideals of justice and brotherhood take shape 
in the mind as excellent dodges to preserve the 
species, though later reflection may show that they 
do actually have this effect. Nor, again, is any real 
light thrown on the problem by referring to instinct. 
It may be true that the germ of altruism is to be 
found in parental or some other instinct and that 
an evolutionary process can be traced from the one 
to the other. But that would not be even the 
beginning of an answer to our question; for altruism 
is not parental instinct, nor is the ideaj of brother- 
hood a complex instinct of any kind. It has emerged 
as a governing idea, as a conceptual principle of 
action; and we want to know why this evolution 
has taken place. 

But the most serious count in the indictment 
against Naturalism has yet to be stated. If it were 
true, which is, in fact, most false, that .a purely 
biological tlieory of evolution could give an accept- 
able version of the rise and development of ethical 
ideas, we should still be driven to seek some further 
ground for them on pain of divestmg them of aU 
authority. The position of naturalistic evolutionism 
here is closely analogous to its treatment of the 
problems of knowledge and truth. In both cases it 
must end in scepticism. If we can say of true 
judgements no more than that they are those which 
aid the survival of those who form them, the term 
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“ truth. ” has lost ^jts significance. We are reduced 
to a scepticism in u,hich all knowledge, including the 
theory of evolution itself, is ruined. Just as certainly 
a naturalistic theory of evolution will involve us in 
ethical scepticism, and for* the same reasons. If we 
can say of judgements of value no more than that 
they tend to preserve those who hold them, we have 
reduced moral authority to the level of mere con- 
venience. There can be no categorical imperative, 
but only a hypothetical imperative. But let us 
observe that even this hypothetical imperative will 
rest on a dogma which is ambiguous and indeed, on 
the naturalistic hypothesis, without meaning. Moral 
imperatives will persist in rational minds only so 
long as it is beheved that the race is worth preserving, 
or that some portion of the race is worth preserving, 
or that this individual is worth preserving; for any 
one of these interpretations may be’ given to the 
doctrine that true moral judgements are those that 
have survival value. But unfortunately none of 
these interpretations can have any meaning on 
naturalistic principles, for it is clearly nonsense to 
speak of the race as having value in the sense that it 
tends to preserve the race. We are thus led to see 
that the naturalistic doctrine of the development 
of morality will lead to the denial of all rational 
authority in morality iSnless we are able to accept 
a presupposition for which Naturalism is not only 
unable to advance any reasons, but which it is unable 
to state without self-contradiction. It may fairly be 

9 
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said that the hypothesis is not doly refuted, but has 
pointed us beyond itself for a solution to our problem. 

It is easy for defenders of Theism to assume that 
when they have destroyed Naturalism they have 
established their own case. But, as we have seen, 
constructive philosophies do not lend themselves to 
this simple dichotomous division; nor can it be 
asserted that Theism is the only view that offers 
a defensible account of the phenomena of moral 
development. But it may be argued that no other 
hypothesis is in so favourable a position to deal with 
the problem of accounting for our moral development 
without evacuating our moral ideals of their authority. 
The world possesses the characteristic that in it moral 
ideals are formed, go through a process of develop- 
ment, and as we are compelled to believe, on the 
whole, the higher ideals tend to prevail and survive. 
Yet, so long as we conceive the environment of mar i 
under purely physical and biological categories, we 
can see no reason for this development and np ground 
for our belief. Shall we then abandon the biological 
clue altogether and hold that survival and adapta- 
tion to environment have nothing to do with moral 
evolution ? This would be a desperate remedy, for 
it would remove a principle of explanation which 
has been found fruitful without leaving any obvious 
alternative. It will be more natural to find in the 
break-down of Naturalism an indication that we 
should take a wider view of the environment. It is 
true that man survives only by adjusting hims elf to 
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Ms environment, and Ms ideals survive or perisli, 
flourish, or decay, along with him; but it is an en- 
vironment wMch presses upon Mm satisfactions above 
those wMch are merely animal, wMch encourages 
Mm to pursue ideal ends hardly capable of realisa- 
tion in tMs present order. It is difficult to see what 
this can mean except that the universe is wrongly 
conceived simply as matter or life. Those are aspects 
of it; but as weU, it has characteristics wMch can 
only be described as spiritual. 

Still more clearly does a theistic hypothesis seem 
supported by the emergence and gradual elevation of 
moral and social ideals in the life of humanity as a 
whole. The process presents itself, as T. H. Green 
has set it before us, in the light of a continued effort 
towards self-transcendence, a sustamed but not un- 
checked impulse to set the individual in wider and 
more harmomous and more complex relations with 
all other individuals. The development of the moral 
consciousness suggests the presence of a spiritual life 
becoming more and more fully developed m humanity 
— “ dass etwas iibermenschliches im Menschen wirkt.” 

Such an interpretation of moral evolution would 
remove the difficulty wMch we have felt with regard 
to the authority of ideals wMch have evolved and 
are still in process of evolution. If we can regard 
the development of moral ideas as the progressive 
expression of a Xdyos vpo^opLKos, of an immanent spirit, 
and if, moreover, we have seen reason to beheve that 
the moral ideals thus developed must be in a harmony. 
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though, a somewhat mysterious Tiarmony, with the 
environment in which man lives (in other words, 
with the rest of the universe), we have some ground 
for supposing that the developing moral conscious- 
ness is a revelation of the purpose of the world as a 
whole. At least it may be said that such a view 
would enable us to allow full weight to the un- 
deniable facts of moral evolution, while maintain- 
ing undiminished the authority of our own moral 
ideals. 

I do not assert that this conclusion establishes the 
theistic hypothesis, but at the same time I would 
urge that Theism is free from certain difficulties 
which attach to rival hypotheses. At first sight it 
might appear that Absolute Idealism with its doctrine 
of imm anence would be most clearly suggested by 
the facts. But, as we saw in the last lecture. Absolute 
Ideahsm is really incompatible with the notion of 
immanence, and one of the greatest difficulties with 
that hypothesis is to explaiu how there comes to be 
even an appearance of historical development. To 
put the matter shortly, moral evolution is more in 
harmony with the hope that “ God shall be aU in 
all” than with the assurance that He is all in all 
already. Against Radical Pluralism we may point 
to the unity of moral evolution. I do not think that 
we can escape from the impression that the moral 
history of mankind is, at bottom, one. Ethical evolu- 
tion in widely separated portions of the human race 
tends in the same direction; with wide diversity of 
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detail and emphasis, the same virtues and kiads of 
character are venerated and desired by the higher 
minds of very various historical periods and races. 
And if the moral development of humanity is one 
whole it must be the work of one immanent Spirit. 
It would of course be easy to argue against this atid 
to dwell upon the admitted divergence of moral typ^, 
but there is good reason to believe that moral develop- 
ment is converging on a common ideal, and this fact, 
so far as it is a fact, is plainly in harmony with the 
theistic hypothesis and not in harmony with that of 
Pluralism. 

We may now sum up the result of this brief 
survey of the problems raised by the historical de- 
velopment of moral concepts. We have found that 
a naturalistic hypothesis is inadequate to explain the 
facts, and stiU more certainly that it would issue 
in a negation of all authority for moral ideals. 
We were therefore led to hold that some form of 
“spiritualistic” hypothesis must be adopted if we 
would escape these consequences. We then proceeded 
to ask, what form of spiritualistic philosophy is most 
consonant with the facts 1 And it appeared that 
Absolute Idealism would find a di£6.culty in allowing 
any real development at all, while Radical Pluralism 
would be hard to reconcile with the apparent unity 
of the process of development. It is therefore evident 
that moral evolution afiords us some ground for 
claiming, the superior probability of Theism. 
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We must now proceed to consider tLe moral 
consciousness as it exists dn individuals. In dealing 
with, this we shall have two objects in view: first, to 
discover if the moral hfe depends on any implicit 
assumptions about the nature of man and his relation 
with the world as a whole, and, secondly, to inquire 
on what conditions those assumptions can be justifi.ed. 
These two questions are, it need hardly be said, 
closely connected, for if we proved that morality 
rested on certain assumptions but that these assump- 
tions were untrue, we should be compelled to regard 
the moral life as irrational. It wiU be sufficient for 
our purpose to call attention to two familiar prin- 
ciples, the authority of moral ideals and the objectivity 
which we naturally assign to the moral law. 

The sense of obligation, the ought, is the “form 
of the moral Hfe.” Without it we should not judge 
that moral experience in any true sense existed, and 
on the other hand wherever there is the recognition of 
obfigation we should use the word “ moral ” to describe 
the experience. This element of the moral life, it is 
true, co-exists with many and various conceptions 
of the law which ought to be obeyed or the end which 
ought to be pursued, and mp,y vary indefinitely in 
intensity and expHcitness. At the lowest it is a 
dim and half-recognised feeling that certain aims 
have more worth than others; but in its developed 
form it emerges as a conscious judgement that there 
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are some aims wMcL have a supreme and over- 
ruling claim on my ‘allegiance, and that in disregard- 
ing this judgement I shall be violating that element 
in my nature which has most clearly a right to my 
obedience. Whatever criticism may be made on the 
accuracy of this description, it can hardly be denied 
that the feeling of obligation exists, or that Butler was 
right in sa3dng that a claim to authority was the funda- 
mental character of the conscience. “ Had it power as 
it has authority, it would absolutely rule the world.” 

Before we can build any inference about the nature 
of Reality on the sense of obligation we must reject 
two methods of explaining it, or rather of avoiding 
an explanation. We must first reject any view which 
would be satisfied with a pmrely psychological or 
“ evolutionary ” account. After what has already 
been said in the first part of this lecture there is no 
need to labour the point that to resolve the sense 
of obligation into other and lower elements, as is 
attempted, for example, by Spencer in the Data of 
Ethics, is to destroy it. If moral obligation is no 
more than inherited irrational fears it will be the 
part of every sensible man to divest himself of this 
survival. But, secondly, it has been held by some 
that the fact of obligation must be accepted as 
ultimate. It is true indeed, so it is argued, that I 
ought to seek the Good and that I so judge, but this 
fact has no metaphysical significance. This, so far 
as I understand it, is the position taken up by 
Dr. Moore in Principia Ethica. 
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I do not see how one who takes this view can be 
compelled to go beyond it, any more than a man 
who has determined to go no more than fifty yards 
along a road can be compelled to go a hundred. 
But at least we may point out the existence of the 
road and modestly claim the right to use it ourselves 
in the hope that a further effort may lead to things 
worth seeing. And it is certainly possible to ask the 
q[uestion, On what conditions can the sense of obliga- 
tion be justified ^ Admitting that I believe myself 
to have true judgements on the nature of the Good 
and that I beheve myself to be under an obligation 
to pursue the Good, in what kind of universe would 
these beliefs of mine be justified ? 

We may at once eliminate any view which would 
give a purely external derivation to the moral law, 
any view, that is, which can find no basis in the nature 
of the moral self for the obligations of that self. This 
principle will rule out both Naturalism and Deism. 
A moral la'w^ which is collected by mere observation 
of external nature can possess no authority over a 
self which can distinguish itself from and oppose itself 
to externahty. If I am asked to reverence a law of 
nature, it must be a law of my nature and not of a 
system in which my ego is a passive atom or an 
empirical product. A theory- which bases the moral 
law on the arbitrary fiat of a transcendent Deity wiU 
be equally destructive of the authority of moral laws. 
In some famous sentences Calvin gives expression to 
this view. “ The will of God is the supreme rule of 
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righteousness, so that everything which He wills must 
be held to be righteous by the mere fact of His willing 
it. Therefore when it is asked why the Lord did so 
we must answer. Because* He pleased.”* But it k 
obvious that a law externally imposed can possess no 
inherent authority but only that compulsory force 
which the Deity may exercise by an appeal to my 
hopes and fears. I may obey H i m because I hope 
for heaven or dread hell, but it will not be a moral 
obedience nor wiU His commands possess any moral 
authority. It is thus clear that the only moral 
judgement which can have intrinsic authority is one 
that springs from the nature of the personality. It 
was this truth that Kant expressed in the phrase “ the 
autonomy of the practical reason,” and which was 
put more simply but I think more accurately by 
St. Paul and Butler when they said that “ man is 
a law unto himself.” 

Modem writers on Ethics of the idealistic school 
have adopted a way of expressing this truth which 
is worth attention because it describes in an apt 
phrase this aspect of moral experience. It is said 
that the moral life consists in realising the “ true ” 
or “ real ” self. I do not wish to defend the 
expression against the criticisms of Dr. Rashdall,* 
or to deny that it seems difficult to interpret it 
in any exact sense. It is indeed not easy to see 
how I can be greatly concerned with making more 

1 Institutes, 'Bodkin.. 2% 2. 

2 Theory of Good and Evil, vol. li. ckap. lii. 
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real that which, is already most real. But, at the 
same time, this way of putting the case is an admirable 
description of our attitude towards our moral ideals. 
The effort of the moral life is not thought of as an 
attempt to destroy our personality and to become 
some one else. It is conceived as a striving to be 
oneseK, to enter into possession of one’s full nature, 
to give expression to a character which is immanent, 
latent, waiting to be born, which nevertheless has 
more right to exist than the actual self of our normal 
lives. There is undoubtedly an element of paradox 
in all this; but I think that it cannot be questioned 
that it is a good statement of our actual moral 
experience, and I hope to show that Theism alone 
can remove the paradox. 

The second assumption which we make when we 
act as moral beings is the objectivity of the moral 
ideal. If there were no ground for judgements of 
value and no standard of worth beyond the passing 
and irrational preferences of individuals, if moral 
approbation meant no more than a “ pleasing senti- 
ment of approbation,” we should agree, I imagine, that 
morality in the ordinary sense would be impossible. 
Nor again should we be prepared, in Martineau’s 
phrase, to determine our moral judgements by a 
“ social vote.” No consensus of human judgement on 
questions of moral value, however impressive, would 
fully satisfy our demand for objectivity. If some 
Athanasius of morals were to arise and to be even 
literally contra mundum, we should not regard it as 
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sufficient refutation to point out that he was in a 
minority of one. Bbth majority and minority would 
appeal to some standard which existed independently 
of the opimons of either. The very fact that we take 
for granted that it is possible to discuss problems of 
conduct and to compare ideals of life reveals that We 
do, implicitly or explicitly, assume an objective stan- 
dard and refuse to decide such controversies on the 
ground of personal taste or collective prejudice. It is 
of course true that moral duties are, in a sense, relative. 
The particular actions and ends which we ought to 
choose are determined by the conditions of our lives 
and vary with infinite complexity. But this is not 
in the least incompatible with the objectivity of the 
moral ideal; it is a necessary consequence of the fact 
that one objective Good is being sought by many 
persons, each of whom differs from all the others in en- 
dowments, history, and environment. In short, with- 
out particular occasions there would be no moral 
action^ biit without an objective ideal there would be 
no moral action.^ 

Now if it be agreed that these two assumptions 
do in fact lie at the basis of our moral life, we shall 
have little difficulty in showing that they can only 
be justified on a theistic hypothesis. Let us begin 
with the objectivity of the moral ideal. It is assumed 
that the moral ideal has objective existence of some 
kind, that it does not live solely in the apprehension 
of it possessed by me or by any other human in- 

1 Of. Sorley, Moral Values and the Idea of God, p. 139 and pp 150, 151. 
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dividual. But, we may ask, in wkat sense can a 
moral ideal be said to bave an objective reality ? 
If we consider some existing entities we stall come 
to tbe conclusion that tlje word “ exist ” is used in 
more than one sense. Thus real chairs and tables exist, 
and so do the properties of a triangle, but the type 
of existence of the chair, the meaning of the affirma- 
• tion “ it is real,” is different from that of the properties 
of a triangle. We need not pursue the question 
here concerning wherein this difference consists, 
because our object in referring to it is to point out 
that an ideal has a special mode of existence of its 
own. It cannot exist in the same sense as the chair, 
that is as a part of what common sense means by 
the “ real world,” because if it did so it would have 
lost its character of an ideal and become an achieved 
actuality. Nor again can an ideal exist in the same 
sense as the properties of a triangle, for they are 
necessary and invariable characters of all triangles, 
whereas it is a mark of an ideal that it 'is not a 
necessary and invariable character but a contingent 
and problematic one. An ideal appears to be essen- 
tially a mental content held over against a discrepant 
actuahty. It requires a certain duality and effect 
of contrast, without which it will cease to exist as 
an ideal. If the contrast is abolished by the complete 
achievement of the ideal it will have passed over 
into another mode of being. It will be said perhaps 
that ideals may be realised and yet not cegse to be 
ideals. But I would reply that if indeed an ideal were 
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completely and finally realised it would not exist as an 
ideal, but that in most if not all cases when we speak 
of an ideal as realised we do so in a relative sense. 
Tbere remains tbe effort to bold actuality into con- 
formity witb tbe ideal content, to keep it faithful to 
tbe pattern in tbe soul, and this effort and vigilance 
are tbe signs of a persisting duality: tbe discrepancy 
is not abolished, it is only “nigh unto vanishing.” 
It seems clear, therefore, that to conceive tbe moral 
ideal as having objective reality and at tbe same time 
as being an ideal, we shall be compelled to think of 
it as a completely conceived but as yet unrealised 
purpose: as a mental content which is distinct from 
the existing order. In other words, -we are led to 
postulate a transcendent teleology, a purposive In- 
telligence which is not identical with the actual world. 

The conclusion which we have now reached might 
perhaps be compatible with a Deistic doctrine of 
pure transcendence; but we shall find that the fact 
of obligation wiU correct that impression. If we 
remained content with a doctrine of pure transcend- 
ence we should cut ourselves off from all hope of 
giving any satisfactory account of the authority of 
the moral ideal. As we have already seen, the 
moral law, though objective and independent of any 
personal desires, must yet, if it is to possess authority, 
find some ground in iny nature. That the world 
should have a purpose is doubtless, on any view, an 
interesting and even important piece of information; 
but if that purpose finds no echo in my soul, if I 
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can know it only by a revelation whick is accredited 
solely by external evidence, if I -can co-operate with 
it only by conforming to rules wLicb bave no ground 
in my own being, sucb a purpose can never command 
my reverence with that autbority wbicb we attach 
tn tbe dictates of tbe conscience. But if, on tbe 
other band, I am right in assuming that in furthering 
the Common Good I am also attaining the end which 
is immanent in my own nature, that by taking 
thought for the ultimate Good I am considering also 
my own good, that by obeying the objective moral 
law I am developing that element in my personality 
which has most right to exist, then the sense of 
obhgation is abundantly justified, I am “a law unto 
myself.” Who can doubt that Theism is the view 
of the world which most adequately allows for these 
diverse presuppositions of the moral life ? It holds 
that the Deity transcends the temporal order, and 
therefore that the moral ideal is objective, and objec- 
tive as an ideal. But at the same time,, with its 
doctrine of the immanent Word or Reason, it enjoins 
us to hold that the apprehension whereby we discern 
the Good is the reflection of the Divine knowledge, 
and that the will whereby we attempt to realise the 
Good is not unrelated with the will whereby God 
seeks to reabse His own end. 

We shall fail to appreciate the strength of this 
argument if we do not observe the havoc which all 
rival hypotheses make of the moral life, or rather 
which they would make if any one were prepared to 
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act as if they were true. We must spend a few 
minutes in indicating the chief difficulties which arise. 

Absolute Idealism deserves our first consideration 
because its most distinguished exponents have made 
strenuous and valuable eJlorts to deal with ethical 
problems. It is weU known to students of Spinoza 
that there is an apparent hiatus between the meta- 
physical portion of his doctrine and his treatment of 
ethical questions, and it is an old but none the less 
true remark that the first part of the Ethics is really 
an elaborate demonstration of the impossibility of 
ethics. Only the inconsistent mtroduction in Part III. 
of the conatm in suo esse perseverare preserves even the 
appearance of any ground for recognising the ration- 
ahty of moral effort.* And indeed it is sufl3.ciently 
evident, without unduly labouring the obvious, that 
if we accept Spinoza’s view of Reality and regard all 
existence as flowing, by a timeless, necessary, and 
logical process from the perfect and infinite Sub- 
stance, .the desire to promote good and abolish evil 
must be a senseless impertinence, an mconiprehensible 
illusion, which confronts us simply with the problem 
of how it could possibly have arisen. Modem Abso- 
lute Idealism differs, of course, in many respects from 
the system of Spmoza, but in essentials the Absolute 
and its appearances are not different from Infinite 
Substance and its modes. As we saw in the last 
lecture, the reason for the apparent existence of the 

1 Cf. Barbour, The Ethical Approach to Theism^ p. 29, and G* 3Dawes 
Hicks, “ Th^ Modes of Spmoza and the Monads of Leibnitz,” Proceedings 
of Aristotelian Society^ 1917. 
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finite and temporal order is as obscure for Mr. Bradley 
as it was for Spinoza. Two points at least are clear: 
on this bypotbesis tbe Absolute can bave no purpose, 
at least no unfulfilled purpose, and therefore tbe 
moral ideal caimot be objective as an ideal; and 
Reality as a whole is perfect and complete, every 
appearance ministers to tbe perfection of tbe whole. 
Thus, if there is an objective standard at all, it is 
tbe whole of Reality which is tunelessly perfect, and 
tbe ideal is already reabsed. Under these conditions 
it must remain a profound enigma bow we can regard 
as rational an activity which seeks to realise an ideal 
which is already realised or to increase a perfection 
which is capable neither of increment nor diminution. 

When we pass on to consider dynamic Imma- 
nentism or Vitalism we are conscious of a lamentable 
lack of guidance, for M. Bergson has unfortunately 
given little attention to ethical problems. As we 
have seen, he rejects “ radical finalism ” in the sense 
that all events are predetermined by a preconceived 
end, but I "do not understand that he has precluded 
the possibihty of that transcendent teleology which 
we have found to be no less a postulate of morality 
than a fundamental doctrine of Theism. If, how- 
ever, we take his philosophy without those revisions 
and supplements which seem required we shall find 
it very difficult to discover any basis for ethics. The 
most obvious suggestion would be that we should 
look for a further exploitation of the idea that fife 
is the good, along the hnes which are familiar m the 
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pages of Spencer and Gnyau — with the addition that 
mechanism is the. devil. The defects of such a 
position are too numerous and too well known to 
need mention here. Chief among them is the fact 
that it is directly opposed to the judgements of value 
which we actually make. In them we are concerned 
not with quantity of life hut with quality, and it is 
precisely for some objective basis to discriminate 
between qualities that we look to this theory in 
vain. It is also clear that a completely non-teleo- 
logical Vitalism can afiord no place for an objective 
moral ideal. If the life-impulse has no purpose and 
no end we are quite unable to co-operate with it, 
and there is no ideal aim in the universe wider or 
more comprehensive than those which we ourselves 
may form. If the vitahstic hypothesis is to be 
brought into harmony with the moral experience of 
mankind and with the postulates on which that 
experience rests, no great transformation is needed. 
The teleological elements which are already latent 
need to be made more explicit, and the myth of a 
“blind” stream of energy finally driven out. In 
other words, it must approximate more closely to 
Theism, Perhaps I may be allowed to add that 
there is a practical urgency about the thinking out 
of the ethical implications of Vitalism which possibly 
does not exist in the case of other theories. Hasty 
deductions have here the seed of real disaster in 
them. Just as the syndicalists have, with some show 
of logic, deduced from M. Bergson’s writings the 

10 
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conclusion that the trammels of the State are an 
impediment to the free development of the life- 
impulse, so there are still more dangerous persons who 
are not slow to draw the inference that the impalp- 
able restraints of morality “ mechanise ” and restrict 
the vital energy which seeks expression in them. 

Radical Pluralism need not detain us long. While 
it remains radical it can justify neither the “ ought ” 
nor the objectivity of the moral ideal. Among the 
Monads there is none who can envisage the complete 
ideal for the whole, nor can there be one whose life, 
immanent in all the others, forms the most significant 
element in their nature. If a form of Pluralism is 
held in which both these assertions can be made, we 
have passed over from radical Plurahsm into Theism. 

To sum up the argument of this section: we have 
found that the moral consciousness requires two 
postulates: (a) the objectivity of the moral ideal, (b) 
that the moral ideal should find some ground in the 
essential nature of the finite self. When, we pro- 
ceeded to ask in what sense an ideal can be objective 
we were led to the conclusion that it must be in 
the form of a completely conceived but imperfectly 
achieved purpose, and this carried us to the further 
result that only a view of the world which holds a 
transcendent teleology can maintain the objective 
nature of the moral law. The postulate that the 
Good should be in essential relation with the self 
forced us, however, to go beyond the belief in pure 
transcendence and affirm the complementary truth 
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of immanence. It therefore appeared that a theistic 
hjrpothesis was directly suggested by the analysis of 
the moral life. This conclusion was strengthened by 
a brief examination of the^position of rival hypotheses 
in this matter. We saw reason to believe that each 
of them was encumbered by insuperable difficulties 
in dealing with morality, difficulties which arose from 
the basic principles of the hypotheses and which 
could not be avoided except by a revision of the 
hypotheses in the direction of Theism. It was in 
fact difficult to resist the impression that any one 
who seriously accepted one of these rival views would 
be forced radically to revise the attitude which, as a 
plain man, he had been accustomed to adopt towards 
the claims of morahty. 


in 

We will now go on to consider the content of the 
moral consciousness as it exists in the present stage 
of its development and in that portion of the human 
race which we may regard, let us hope without undue 
self-complacency, as the most advanced. As we have 
already observed, the facts of moral evolution must 
forbid us to assume that the moral ideas even of the 
most civilised races are final, and we shall not fall 
into the error of behoving that our conception of 
the ideal is incapable of enrichment or even of 
considerable modification. Nevertheless there are 
certain principles which are so firmly estabhshed and 
so generally admitted among us that we could hardly 
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contemplate the possibility of a moral development 
which would leave them behind^ The notions of 
Rational Benevolence and Rational Progress are 
deeply and, as it seems, iaQxtricably iuterwoven with 
the moral advance of the race. The elevation of 
conduct and aspiration has centred round the en- 
largement and ampMcation of these two ideal 
principles, and we cannot doubt that the future will 
carry on the same process still further. We may 
therefore assume that the general conscience takes 
it for granted that it is rational to promote the good 
of others and to aid in the progress of humanity; 
and we shall raise the question here on what hypothesis 
about the general structure of Reality may these two 
principles be regarded as rational. 

There is some doubt as to the precise meaning 
and scope which should be given to the principle of 
Rational Benevolence, as, for example, whether it 
should be taken as including the lower animals and, 
if so, with what modifications, and to what- extent. 
Important as these difierences are in their practical 
bearings, we need not consider them for our present 
purpose, for we shall be safe in saying that the 
minimum significance of the principle of Rational 
Benevolence is that it is reasonable to promote the 
good of aU human beings. Whatever else it may 
imply, it means at least that.' When, however, we 
proceed to ask in what sense this principle is rational 
we are confronted with a very difficult question on 
which, it must be confessed, ethical writers have not 
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succeeded in reacliing any tolerable amount of agree- 
ment. We need *do no more than refer to J. S. 
Mill’s heroic defiance of logic in the attempt to 
deduce Benevolence from -eelf -interest, or to Spencer’s 
laboured and irrelevant demonstration that if Egoism 
and Altruism do not coincide for us they vdll do so 
for some limited period in an indefinite future. These 
thiugs belong to the curiosities of literature and are 
interesting as illustrations of the need which men feel 
for some rational justification of a principle which 
in practice they cannot abandon. A view which 
deserves much more respectful consideration is that 
which was stated by Professor Sidgwick and has 
recently been supported in an interesting essay by 
Miss E. G. Constance Jones.‘ According to this 
theory, as I understand it, the principle of Benevolence 
is self-evident and consequently neither needs nor is 
capable of any further justification. It would be as 
absurd to require any further ground for it as it 
would be to ask what is the reason for the logical 
principle of Non-Contradiction. Let us look a little 
further into this assertion. 

Most of us would, I suppose, admit that the 
principle of Benevolence is in some sense self-evident. 
We should at any rate feel that to doubt it would 
tend to cause a break-mp of our moral life, and that a 
general disbelief in it must have disastrous conse- 
quences. But this is very far from what ought to 

1 MethoUs oj EtJizcs, 7th ed., p S82; Proceedtnga of Aristotdian 8oc%€ty^ 
1917-18. 
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be meant by tbe claim that a principle is intrinsically 
self-evident. Can it really be assefted tbat all minds 
vrMcb are capable of understanding tbe meaning of 
tbe principle are unable to question its truth 1 I 
find it difficult to exorcise tbe doubt wbetber tbe 
assertion tbat tbe principle of Benevolence is self- 
evident really means mucb more than tbat a “con- 
siderable number of people do, as a matter of fact, 
agree in accepting it witbout being conscious of tbe 
need of any further inquiry, just as many people 
have accepted, with unquestioning faith, tbe bebef 
tbat tbe sky is an inverted crystal bowl. It is nn- ' 
doubtedly true tbat there are no persons who would 
deny tbat it appears rational to them to pursue 
their own good, however widely they may differ in 
their conceptions of tbe nature of tbat good. To 
tbat extent we must, I think, admit tbat tbe Utili- 
tarians were right in beginning with tbe good of tbe 
individual, though they adopted a grievously narrow 
view of tbe piature of tbe good which vitiated tbe 
whole of their subsequent argument. I should agree 
tbat Egoism has some title to be called a self-evident 
principle, with tbe proviso tbat where this principle 
will lead us depends entirely on tbe view we take of 
tbe essential nature of tbe ego. But when we turn 
to tbe principle of Rational Benevolence tbe position 
is quite different. So far as tbe evidence goes, it is 
apparent tbat there is a large number of rational 
beings who do not consider it to be reasonable to 
pursue tbe good of all other persons. This might be 
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true and yet the principle might be self-evident, 
because a self-evident proposition is not one which 
is evident to every one, but only to every one who 
has understood its meaning. It might be argued 
then that the principle of Rational Benevolence 
appears self-evident to all those who have grasped 
its significance and reflected upon it. It may be 
so; but I think that, if experience is to cmmt at all 
in this matter, it is improbable. But we are not 
left to the dubious and invidious task of estimating 
the intellectual capacity and the moral convictions 
of our own personal acquaintances to decide this 
question. If men are to be supposed to attach any 
meaning to words which they deliberately write and 
publish in serious books, it is certain that Nietzsche, 
in the final phase of his development, both under- 
stood the meaning of the principle of Rational 
Benevolence and rejected it. It seems, therefore, 
that we have no reason for thinking that the principle 
of Benevolence is, in any strict sense, self-evident. 

But, further, even if there were good reason for 
supposing that the principle of Rational Benevolence 
is self-evident, we should still require another assump- 
tion in order to make it fruitful as a practical maxim. 
If we agree that it is rational to promote the good 
of all other persons, we shall not be able to begin to 
act upon this principle unless we can be assured that 
we have some knowledge of what their good is. It 
would obviously be impossible for me to further the 
well-being of others if they were so different from 
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me that my judgements of what is valuable had no 
application to them. We must have some means of 
transcending ethical atomism. It is surely a question 
which deserves attention; What is the justification 
for the assumption that the judgements of value 
which I make are valid for those others whose good 
I am told I ought to promote ? It may again be 
said that this is a self-evident proposition; but 
again we may doubt whether its self-evidence con- 
sists in anything more than that it would be un- 
fortunate if it were untrue. I do not wish, of course, 
to throw the smallest doubt on the truth of the 
principle in question, but only to point out that its 
truth must depend on some metaphysical assumption, 
on some implicit view of the nature of the world. 

We cannot then accept the assurance that the 
principle of Rational Benevolence is self-evident. 
Yet we cannot be satisfied with this negative result. 
We have agreed that Rational Benevolence is for us 
an essential element in the content of the moral 
consciousness. Without it we should feel that 
morality, as we understand it, had hardly begun; 
its august counsels would have shrunk to a banal 
collection of prudential maxims based upon empirical 
evidence. Yet if the life which we call good should 
turn out to be dependent on a dogma neither self- 
evident nor capable of other support it would surely 
be a strange abuse of language to call such a life 
rational, and a remarkable instance of the divorce of 
theoretical opinions from practical action if it should 
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contiaue to be lived. If, however, we continue to 
affirm, as I suppose we do, both that the good life 
includes Benevolence and that it is rational it must 
be because we have somenmetapbysical grounds for 
doing so; in other words, there must be some view of 
the universe, held explicitly or implicitly, in the light 
of which the principle will appear rational. 

It would be wearisome and unnecessary to re- 
capitulate once more the various possible hypotheses 
and to examine them in detail with this intention. 
I wiU simply say, in what I fear must appear a some- 
what dogmatic way, that Absolute Idealism by 
denying substantial existence to finite selves really 
evades this problem, while Radical Pluralism must 
have great difficulty in giving any account of the 
Common Good. It must indeed be sufficiently 
obvious that, to say no more, a theistic hypothesis is 
in a more favourable position than any other for 
dealing with the problem. It recognises the problem. 
It does not question the real existence of the finite 
selves and their substantive difference from all else, 
and in this it is in harmony with moral experience. 
But it must hold that all persons are of the same 
nature, since they proceed from a common spiritual 
Source. It must hold that their judgements about 
the Good are not merely personal, since it affirms a 
pervading immanent Spirit whose activity is most 
clearly manifested in our moral ideals. It therefore 
gives us a reason for transcending ethical atomism, 
because it must hold that there can be no irrecon- 
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cilable conflict between tbe good of one individual 
and tbe good of others, since it believes that all 
spiritual beings move towards an Inclusive End 
towards wbicb they are drawn but not compelled. 

I do not assert that Theism leaves no problem in 
connection with the relation between self-interest and 
benevolence; in particular, I do not wish to imply 
that it win do anything to reduce the number of 
cases of practical perplexity which form the subject- 
matter of casuistry. But we may claim that it 
removes the chief theoretical difficulty. If Theism 
is true, I am justified in believing that, if I rightly 
judge my own good and pursue it, I am thereby 
pursuing the good of all other persons, and, con- 
versely, if I rightly judge the good of others and 
pursue it, I am thereby pursuing my own good. In 
short, on the theistic hypothesis the life of goodness 
is rational, while on any other it is not. 

It will now be instructive to turn our attention to 
the second principle which has become deeply seated 
in the conscience of Christendom — ^that of Rational 
Progress. Strictly speaking, this is a special form of 
the principle of Benevolence and gives rise to the 
same problems. If it is not easy to say why it is 
rational for me to promote the good of others who 
are my contemporaries, it is still less easy to say 
why I should think it rational to promote the good 
of generations which I can never hope to see. There 
is some serious matter in the jest, “ Why should I 
worry about posterity ? It has never done anything 
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for me.” But it is not for the purpose of discussing 
the same questions crver again in a different setting 
that I have brought the idea of progress to your 
attention. There are some special points in connec- 
tion with it which may deserve some thought. 

A great part of the activity which we should 
describe as distinctively moral is governed by the 
idea of progress. “ Show thy servants thy work and 
their children thy glory ” is an aspiration which, 
expressed perhaps in other words, is constantly in 
the hearts of the nobler spirits of our time. But 
in devoting ourselves to the promotion of progress 
we assume that we have some idea of what progress 
means. Few people would seriously argue that change 
as such and for its own sake, irrespective of the kind 
of change, was a worthy object of endeavour. We 
do, in fact, take for granted that one state of society 
is better than another, and that some criterion of 
progress is available. We should regard a man who 
set out to break up the present order without any 
idea of what should be put in its place as a dangerous 
lunatic. Now any criterion of social progress must 
be expressed in the form of a Social End and must 
imply the conception of a Common Good. Any 
particular condition of social organisation will then 
be estimated in relation to this idea of the Social 
End. Perhaps this way of putting it is open to the 
objection that it is quite possible to judge that one 
society is. better than another without having a 
definite conception of a perfect society. It must be 
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admitted that we may form correct judgements of 
value on social questions without having any explicit 
conception of an ultimate Social Good, and also that 
the imagining of Utopi?,s has sometimes proved to 
be an enemy of real progress. But that is not the 
point. The essential fact is that when we reflect 
upon the idea of progress and desire to convince our- 
selves that an interest in the advance of the race is 
a rational one, we are led to formulate some criterion 
of progress and thence to go on to form some idea, 
if only as a limiting concept, of a social state beyond 
which progress would be impossible. That we should 
be able to present this to our minds in any precise 
detail is, of course, not to be supposed; but it is 
equally inconceivable that we should have no idea 
of it at all. For if we take it for granted, as we 
must unless our desire for progress is quite irrational, 
that we have valid tests of progress, we must assume 
that, whatever else it may be, the ultimate Social 
End will be a society in which these tests are com- 
pletely satisfied. 

It follows, therefore, that there can be no difficulty 
in describing in outline the ultimate Social End. It 
will be the perfection of that which is the essential 
nature of society — ^intercourse. It may be described 
as perfected intercourse. Nor is it hard to discover 
the conditions which the conception of perfected 
intercourse would require. Negatively, we must 
imagine the removal of all those impedments to 
harmonious and creative fellowship which seem to be 
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inlierent in the present order, together with those 
restrictions and defeats which, in human society, are 
imposed by one person upon another. Positively, we 
must conceive an intercourse through and in which 
aU who participate in it enjoy the full, free, and un- 
fettered exercise of their povrers. The most intense 
and purest love between two persons, a love in which 
neither is absorbed or dominated, but which evokes 
in each continually the best and noblest thoughts 
and actions, is a faint analogy of that intercourse 
which would be the fimdamental characteristic of the 
perfect society. But we must consider not only the 
nature of the intercourse demanded by the perfect 
community but its extent; and it is clear that we 
should not judge that the end had been achieved 
unless it included all persons. So long as some 
persons remained outside the community or imper- 
fectly incorporated within it, progress to a better 
society would be possible. We must add therefore 
that the Social End will be inclusive. 

But the question which at once suggests itself is. 
Can this Social End be attained, and if so, on what 
conditions 1 Is it merely an abstract construction or 
is it a state of hving together which may be realised ? 
In order to bring the discussion within reasonable 
bounds I must rule out at the beginning any view 
which would suggest that the Social End is attained 
in the “ absorption ” or “ transmutation ” of persons 
in some Absolute Experience. I do so on the ground 
that we are in search of a “ human ” good, at least 
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of one which, will not negate th.e essential nature of 
our life in community. An end in which, intercourse 
is abolishied is one which, I think, we neitber desire 
as a good nor have ari^ reason for accepting as a 
possible criterion of progxess. Admitting then that 
the Social End cannot be non-social, we have still 
to ask whether that end is attainable. The.answer 
is obvious. The end precisely as we have defined 
it, by the conception of idealised society and inter- 
course, is beyond all possibility of attainment. I do 
not refer to the inhibitions which are imposed by the 
conditions of the present order, for it is conceivable 
that they might be changed. The difficulty lies 
deeper and is inherent in the nature of the end 
itself. Any order of existence in which we retained 
our character as finite persons would be one in which 
the end could not be realised. For the end requires 
perfected intercourse between all finite persons, and 
this is impossible so long as they remain finite, 
and equally impossible if they become* infinite. 
Undoubtedly it is true that all persons are in some 
relation to all others, but they could not be in that 
full, conscious, and creative relation of intercourse 
which we have found to be necessary and at the same 
time retain their being as finite individuals. 

Is the conclusion, then, inevitable that the end 
of progress not only may 'never be achieved but 
quite certainly cannot be ? Is all advance in social 
integration and creative fellowship an approximation 
to an ideal which is self-contradictory ? Is the king- 
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dom of man doomed to be eternally divided against 
itself ? THs, indeed, would seem to be tbe view 
forced upon us on any bypotbesis save one. On tbe 
tbeistic bypotbesis tbe end, is not inconceivable, and 
tbe Kingdom of God is not rent by incurable con- 
tradiction. For Tbeism bolds that there is a great 
Focus, and Centre of spirits, a Mind and Character 
wide and pure enough to engage tbe love of all 
persons, in loving whom we love all that is worthy 
of affection in all finite beings. It holds that tbe 
highest blessedness for tbe individual is, not to be 
absorbed or abolished in Him, but to reach a state 
of will and affection in which God can be said to be 
living in tbe finite self. If this bypotbesis were true 
tbe reabsation of the Social End would be possible, 
not indeed in tbe precise form which we were led to 
give to it when we considered a purely human society, 
but still in its essential features. Tbe tbeistic 
bypotbesis allows us to conceive tbe possibibty of a 
perfected intercourse which is all-embracing, including 
all persons, and which, at tbe same time, preserves 
and perfects their individual being. 

An objection to all this bes on tbe surface and will 
serve to make tbe bearing of tbe argument clearer. 
It will be said, What ground have you for supposing 
that tbe Good is reabsable Let us admit that we 
are here brought to tbe place where, in tbe last resort, 
we must 'make an act of faith or choice. It is some- 
thing, after all, to have shown that, if I bebeve that 
tbe world is in tbe completest sense rational, I sbaU 
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be compelled, when I think out the implications of 
my belief, to adopt a theistic- hypothesis. But I 
may refuse to believe that the world is completely 
rational and, in that cage, I shall be unaffected by 
the argument which we have just developed. But 
is' the affirmation that the universe is completely 
rational, in principle, a more precarious assumption 
than that it is rational in a limited sense ? If any 
one were to refuse to admit that reality was through- 
out intelligible and were to insist upon the possibility 
that some parts of the universe were opaque to our 
intellect, it would be impossible to refute him. He 
could only be proved to be wrong when the work of 
intelligence was completed. In the meantime we 
should be content with pointing out that the assump- 
tion is in fact made with regard to any particular 
portion of reality which is presented to our attention, 
and that a limited degree of success has attended the 
effort to apply the categories of our intelligence to 
the infinite mass of experience. I would urge that 
the assumption that the world is, in the full sense, 
rational, is simply the extension and completion of 
that act of faith which lies at the root of all know- 
ledge, since, as we saw at the beginning of this lecture, 
it is only by thinking of the universe as a teleo- 
logical system subordinate to the idea of the Good 
that we can find any answer to the question why it 
exists. 

It may be objected, further, that we have not 
explained why a process should be necessary. It 
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may be said, “ Would not tbe world be more rational 
if there were no struggle, no painful and halting pro- 
gress, if the End were attained at a stroke ?” I 
do not say that the answer yrhich Theism has to offer 
is completely satisfactory or that it will enable us to 
clfear up all the mysteries of the present order; but 
we m%y at least claim that Theism has some solution 
to give which will take us a certain way. As we 
have seen, it is just the existence of the world of 
moral effort and progress which the rival h37potheses 
are unable to explain. If we ask Absolute Idealism, 
we get no answer except that the vicissitudes of the 
temporal order are appearances of the Absolute and 
an admonition not to ask silly questions if we ex- 
press curiosity as to why the Absolute should appear 
in this particular manner. Radical Pluralism and 
Vitalism are equally dumb oracles, for they plxmge us 
straight away into the stream of becoming and refuse 
to allow us to lift our eyes beyond it. If it were 
true that. Theism could give no account of the need 
of a process it would be in no worse case than any 
alternative hypothesis. But it has something to say 
which appears to go to the root of the question, 
though I agree that it leaves many particular problems 
for consideration. The answer, I take it, is in essence 
this; it is fallacious to draw so hard and fast a 
distinction between means and end as to suppose that 
the end can exist in the same way and without 
modification if the means are abolished. The end is 
coloured by the means just as the means are deter- 

11 
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mined by tbe end. Tbus it is a misleading abstrac- 
tion to conceive tbe ultimate Social Good as apart 
from tbe process wbicb leads up to it. Tbe end as 
conceived by Tbeism is not simply that of a com- 
munity of persons witbout bistory. It is tbat of a 
Elingdom of God consisting of selves wbo bave 
attained moral freedom and, tbrougb tbe exercise of 
tbat freedom, bave constituted tbat intercourse in 
wbicb tbe nature of tbe Social End consists. It is 
therefore true tbat tbe end impbes tbe means in tbe 
sense tbat means and end are integral parts of one 
whole or, in other words, tbe process on tbe theistic 
hypothesis, tbe sphere of moral effort, is not an 
otiose and irrational addition to an otherwise rational 
world, but a necessary element of tbat world witbout 
wbicb tbe end could not exist. 

Let us now sum up tbe discussions of this part 
of our argument. Taking tbe content of tbe moral 
consciousness as it is observed in tbe most advanced 
types of civibsation, we found two principles of great 
importance wbicb could hardly be dispensed with if 
morality as we know it is to continue — ^Rational 
Benevolence and Rational Progress. We bave seen 
tbat there is little reason for regarding either prin- 
ciple as rational unless we adopt a theistic hypothesis, 
while, at tbe same time, we should be reluctant to 
regard them as irrational. We are led to bebeve, 
therefore, tbat, if tbe moral bfe is a rational activity, 
Tbeism must be true. Again we argued tbat there 
is an ideal of social bfe impbcit in tbe conception of 
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progress, and that only on condition that this ideal 
was capable of realisation could we hold the world 
to be in any complete sense rational. But we found 
that on the theistic hypothesis alone could this ideal 
be realisable, and we were led to the conclusion that 
if we affirm that the universe is throughout rational, 
we must accept the theistic account of its structure. 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves of the 
cumulative nature of the argument which we have 
just completed. It does not depend on one thread 
or base itself upon a siugle aspect of the moral con- 
sciousness. We have examined the phenomena of 
morality from three different standpoints, with the 
assumption only that the good life cannot be irrational. 
In each case we have been led more or less directly 
to adopt the theistic hypothesis. To any mind 
which is not prepared to overlook the facts of ethics 
in forming an estimate of EeaKty this must have 
considerable weight; but to one which is mclined to 
attribute to these facts a primary importance the 
argument, I beheve, must have almost overwhelming 
force. 


AnniTioNAL Note on Lectuee IV 

In a kind and valuable review of the first edition 
of this book which appeared in Nature on December 
29 , 1921 , Dr. F. E. Tennant raises some questions 
on the argument of this lecture which demand some 
consideration. Dr. Tennant objects to two conten- 
tions in particular — ^the use made of the alleged 
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“ objectivity ” of moral judgements and tbe treatment 
of tbe “ rationality ” of tbe universe. 

On tbe first subject be remarks: “ Tbe objectivity 
of moral judgements, like tbe objectivity of physical 
objects and tbeir relations, may mean simply tbeir 
‘ commonness ’ or universabty, and tbis is not to be 
assumed identical with tbeir existence ^er sei tbe 
over-individual is not necessarily tbe over-social or tbe 
absolute, and therefore does not directly imply tbe 
tbeistic postulate. To show that morality is inde- 
pendent of tbe lower or sub-personal preferences of tbe 
individual is not to show that it is independent of tbe 
socially developed conative experience of tbe race.” 
In reply to this criticism I have two things to urge: 
(a) I am content for this purpose to accept tbe 
analogy of tbe “ objectivity of physical objects and 
tbeir relations.” It is true that one of tbe grounds 
on wMob we attribute objectivity to physical objects 
is that they are common objects, though it is not, I 
think, tbe sole ground. At least we may agree that 
we should suspect tbe objectivity of a phenomenon 
wMcb was not experienced by other people under tbe 
same conditions. But though tbe “ commonness ” of 
an object may be a principal ground for attributing 
objectivity to it, its commonness is not what we mean 
by its objectivity. Its objectivity is tbe explanation 
of its commonness. That, at* any rate, is the view of 
common sense and, I should suppose, of any philosophy 
which cared to keep in touch with common sense. 
Any other view would seem to be committed to tbe 
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belief that common objects of peiception are tbe 
creation of tbe percipients and, since other percipients 
are to me simply objects of perception, to solipsism. 

In tbe same way, tbougb tbe consensus on moral 
judgements, in so far as it exists, is a ground for assert- 
ing tbeir objectivity, tbe consensus is not wbat'we 
mean by tbeir objectivity. To bold that it is would 
seem to me to be one way of denjring tbeir objectivity. 

(&) It is a part of my contention in tbis lecture 
that moral experience itself indicates its transcendence 
of tbe “ socially developed conative experience of tbe 
race.” Doubtless tbe moral consciousness develops 
witbin tbis “ conative experience,” and in that sense 
can never be “ independent ” of it. On tbe other 
band, no developed moral consciousness would con- 
sent to take tbe “ conative experience of tbe race ” 
as tbe ultimate criterion of good. It is possible for 
tbe individual to have tbe experience of an absolute 
obbgation which appears to be contrary to, and at 
least goes beyond tbe conative experience of tbe race. 
Tbis new insight into tbe meaning of goodness will 
perhaps itself become a part of tbe conative experience 
of tbe race, but it would never have come into being 
bad there been no transcendence of that experience 
as it existed previously. The moral experience of 
tbe race progresses because it is impbed m that 
experience that there" is some criterion beyond tbe 
experience itself. But I confess that I am doubtful 
whether I have answered Dr. Tennant’s real objection, 
for tbe phrase “ conative experience of tbe race ” does 
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not convey any clear conception to my mind. WLen 
I try to tLink it out it appears to imply some doctrine 
of a social mind or will wMch, I could not accept 
without a good deal of explanation. 

Dr. Tennant further accuses the argument in this 
lecture of using the concept of rationality in three 
different senses, and thinks that its plausibility depends 
upon a “surreptitious change of meanings.” Rational, 
he points out, may mean three things : (a) intelligible, 
(6) teleologically ordered, (c) reasonable, in the sense 
of satisfying man’s hopes or aspirations. “ The only 
rationality,” he proceeds, “ as predicated of the 
world of which we have knowledge and which can 
therefore form the major premiss in an argument to 
theism from human needs or aspirations is the partial 
intelligibility of the world by our analytic tmder- 
standing. I say ‘ partial ’ because whoUy amenable 
to such imderstanding and to the deductiveness at 
which theoretical science aims the world certainly is 
not. There is the essentially alogical element of brute 
fact, of sensible quality, of physical constants, which 
science, while ever disregarding it in her search for 
deductiveness and for identity, implicitly recognises 
in her empirical procedure.” 

The confusion of which Dr. Tennant complains • 
is one of which I am not conscious, though I admit 
that the language used may be sometimes obscure. 
Perhaps it may be worth while to try to say what I 
mean by this term. The intelligibility of the world 
is an act of faith, but one which we caimot help 
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makmg. On it is based not only ail science but all 
knowledge of any -kind. This faith in intelligibility 
is not “proved” by the success of science in its 
researches, since the postulate is assumed in every 
scientific investigation, but we may at least hold that 
it is supported and confirmed. If we generalise this 
assumption it leads to the postulate that “the 
universe can present no intrinsic inexplicability for 
thought.” ‘ It is of course true that the complete 
attainment of intelligibihty is not achieved and 
probably within finite time cannot be achieved, but 
it is a process which never ceases. The “ brute fact ” 
is never accepted as unanalysable. This point noay 
be illustrated by the following quotation from Mr. 
Bertrand Russell’s Analysis of Matter: “ Certain parts 
of theoretical physics have reached the point which 
makes it possible to exhibit a logical chain from certain 
assumed premisses to consequences apparently very 
remote, by means of purely mathematical deductions. 
... It cannot be said that physics as a whole has 
yet reached this stage, since quantum phenomena, 
and the existence of electrons and protons, remain, 
for the moment, brute facts. But perhaps this state 
of afiairs will not last long; it is not chimerical to 
hope that a unifi ed treatment of the whole of physics 
may be possible before many years have passed.”^ 
The kind of intelligibility, however, which is the 
ideal of natural science is not adequate to include 


1 W. G.“de Burgh, “ Significance of the Argument from Design,” Aristo- 
tdian Soci&ty Proceedings, 1927, 2 Op* cit* p. 1. 
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the whole of experience. It refers to the quantitative 
and raeasnrable aspect of the universe and is therefore, 
as such, an abstract intelligibility. It is precisely 
the sanxe impulse to find rationality in the world 
which impels us to go beyond the lower intelligibility 
and conceive an order in which qualities and values 
shall be not abstracted from but included. Wfe are 
thus led to the conception of a teleological order which 
shall transcend but not contradict the intelligibility 
which science assumes and finds. This conception of a 
teleological order is, in a sense, a priori since it arises 
from the “ demand of the reason for intelligibility,” 
but it is not different in that respect from the lower 
or mathematical intelligibility. Both are postulates 
in that they depend upon the fundamental nature of 
mind, both are to be justified in the same way — ^that 
the world can be thought in this manner. 

I cannot draw the distinction between a “teleo- 
logically ordered universe ” and “ one which satisfies 
man’s hopes or aspirations ” ia any clear-cut way. 
It is, of course, true that a teleologically ordered 
universe might fail to satisfy some hopes which I 
actually entertained, but I should suppose that would 
be because my hopes were imperfect. A teleologically 
ordered universe involves the conception of values and, 
as I believe, of a Supreme Value. Apart from the 
categories of worth and good teleology has no claim 
to be a way of conceiving the world as rational. It 
would surely be an extreme form of scepticistp. which 
maintained that our estimates of value were entirely 
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mistaken and that, although the universe had a tAos, 
it was one which, we could in no measure understand. 
If we are not prepared for such scepticism we must 
hold that our judgements of value are at least in a line 
with the Value which is the meaning of the world, and 
therefore that our hopes and aspirations, in so far 
as they reflect our value-judgements, are not destined 
to frustration. Doubtless they need purification and 
enlightenment and will in many respects find a fulfil- 
ment “ beyond what we ask or think,” but if a teleo- 
logical order exists they cannot be mere vapours of 
the mind. 

I may perhaps conclude this long note with some 
wise words from one of James Ward’s last essays. 

Certainly, as regards exactness and precision, 
mathematical, that is quantitative, knowledge is the 
ideal of knowledge. If, then, our knowledge were 
perfect and complete, would not this ideal be at- 
tained ? In that case we should, I suppose, know 
how everything happened, and yet perhaps not under- 
stand why anything happened. . . . But surely we 
are not merely cognitive and disinterested spectators 
of events, but rather interested and effective agents 
in the strife. It is primarily the end to be attained 
to which the question why is directed, that leads us to 
concern ourselves with the means which the question 
how discovers. Now it is these higher, so-called teleo- 
logical, categories which science, as abstract, ignores, 
but which history, as concrete, mainly contemplates.”^ 

1 James Ward, Essays in Philosophy, p. 250. 
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DIVINE PEESONALITY 

The conception of tlie Divine as personal is not a 
characteristic of universal religion. As we have 
already had occasion to notice, one very remarkable 
line of religious evolution was carried towards a posi- 
tion in which the Object of worship and aspiration 
tended to become more and more depersonalised. 
Though it is true that popular devotion retained the 
very personal deities of polytheism and never raised 
itself to a mystical devotion to the Absolute, yet we 
cannot doubt that a large part of the higher religious 
life of the East has been nourished on a conception 
of the world which has no place for a truly divine 
Person. It is also true that the conception of God 
which was taken over by modern European philo- 
sophy from the religious thought of the Christian 
church has in its hands not infrequently become an 
impersonal principle, an order of the universe,' very 
different from the living and loving Heavenly Father 
to whom the name was originally applied.^ We may 
regret the confusion which hhs been caused by the 
various meanings which have been given to the word, 
but we must also observe that many of the systems 

1 Of. Sorley, Moral Valws and Idea of God, pp. 303-4. 
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wMch. appropriated the name and used it to signify 
“ the final explanation which pMlosophy was able to 
give,” though they were far from holding that this 
ultimate explanation was a Supreme Person, yet 
nurtured and recommended a spiritual life to which 
we must not refuse the name of rehgion. At the 
present day it would be unjust to suppose that Mr. 
Bradley and Dr. Bosanquet were indifierent to the 
claims of the religious life, or to hold that one who 
accepted their position would be compelled to abandon 
every form of religious aspiration. 

But, although the religious life as such may be 
independent of behef in a personal God, it can hardly 
be maintained that Christianity is in the same position. 
Christianity is the most personal of religions; and its 
peculiar form of piety or rehgious experience depends 
to a degree unexampled elsewhere upon the thought 
of fellowship with God. The dominant note of 
Apostolic Christianity is that of loving fellowship 
with God and with one another. We are fellow- 
workers with God; not slaves but free children. 
The most mystical writer of the New Testament does 
not depart from this fundamental thought o mpaKafAev 
Kal aKrjKoafiev, anayyeXkofiev Kal vfilv, Iva koX vfi€L<; 
KOLVcovCav eyrjre fied' rijxmv. Kal r/ Kouvmvla 8e 19 
ruLeripa pera rov Trarpos koX pera tov vlov avrov 
Itjctou 'KpLCTTOv. Kal ravra yp<i<f>op€V ripeLS, Iva ri 
Xppa TjpZv y Tren'XifjpopevTj^ But not less does this 
thought of Koivcovia, of fellowship, stand out as the 


1 IJohni, 3. 
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salient feature of tLe great central stream of 
Christian life. There have been great masters of 
the spiritual life, truly Christian, who have set 
before themselves and us other versions of the 
Highest Good, such as complete union with God 
of even Absorption into the Divine. But great 
and impressive as some of these have been, - when 
compared with the massive and central life of the 
Christian community, they appear as exceptions. 
A certain air of foreigimess lurks about them, 
a perfume which belongs to Eastern climes. The 
typically Christian experience is neither union nor 
absorption but commxmion with God. 

Our reflections on the moral argument for Theism 
have led us to a similar conclusion, and may be 
brought forward in the flrst place as the main reason 
for believing that God is personal. As we saw, the 
world cannot be considered completely rational unless 
we can suppose that the Social End is realised. But 
this, we found, implied the existence of a God with 
whom relations of intercourse were possible. Inter- 
course can subsist only between persons and has no 
meaning apart from them. The realisation of the 
social ideal, no less than the persistence of Christian 
experience, demands that we should be able to affirm 
the true personality, a real being for self, not only 
of finite persons but also of God. “ The religious 
attitude — aU that we mean by worship, adoration, 
self-surrender — ^is whoUy impossible if the selves are 
conceived as telephone- wires along which the Absolute 
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acts or t hin'ks ,”* and tLe Chiistian religious attitude, 
we may add, is wLoHy impossible, so long as we think 
of God as an automatic telephone exchange, the 
impersonal medium or order which makes possible 
the intercommunication of finite selves. 


I 

If we set out to answer tbe question. Is God 
personal % it is important to begin with some clear 
idea of its meaning, and, as a preliminary step, let us 
notice the difEerence between tbe question which we 
have to answer and another with which it is easily 
confused. The question means simply, Can the 
category of personality be appUed without contra- 
diction to the Deity, or are the two concepts. Deity 
and personahty, mutually mcompatible ? In other 
words, when we think of God do we most truly think 
of Him imder the form of personality, or is there 
some other concept available which would bring us 
nearer to the truth ? But it must be carefully 
observed that this question is not the same as the 
question. Is God a person ? and it is quite possible 
that 'we might be led to deny that God was a 
person and yet afi&rm that God is personal. It is 
an interesting illustration of the distinction which 
we have drawn between the two questions that it 
is open to doubt whether it is orthodox to say that 
God is a person according to the Catholic tradition. 

1 Prmgle-Pattison, Idea of God, p. 291 
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As is well known, th,e history of the doctrine of 
the Trinity has been dominated -by two motives; to 
preserve the divine unity and to maintain, at the 
same tune, the reahty of distinctions within that 
unity. Thus orthodoxy has condemned every view 
of the nature of the Godhead which emphasised the 
distinctions to such a degree as to threaten the amity, 
and equally has withstood the opposite tendency to 
make the distinctions unreal and thus to conceive 
the Deity as a unit rather than a unity. In the 
historical development of the doctrine now one 
motive and now the other has played the leading role. 
It is therefore not surprising that there has been 
considerable divergence of view among theologians 
who belong to the main stream of Catholic thought. 
The view of the Trinity which has prevailed in the 
West is that represented by Augustine and transmitted 
by him to the mediaeval theologians. This type of 
Trinitarian thought starts from the affirmation of the 
divine unity, and strives to show that the -distinc- 
tions within the Godhead which orthodox Christology 
requires may be reconciled with Monotheism. To use 
a phrase which Professor Pringle-Pattison has made 
current in philosophical discussion, the Augustinian 
type of theology treats the distinctions withia the 
Godhead as “ adjectival ” rather than “ substantival.” 
On this view the most fruitful analogy for the 
divine life is to be found in the human mind with 

1 Cf. Tennant, “The Doctrine of the Trinity,” Expositor, Oct. 1918; 
Augustine, De Trinitate, v, 6 and v. 8 , Ten Broecke, A Constructive, Basis 
for Theology, p. 112. 
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its diverse aspects and functions. Thus we may 
gain some knowledge of the manner in which dis- 
tinctions exist within the divine Unity by consider- 
ing the concurrence of memory, understanding, and 
will in the unity of a personal life. It is clear that 
this line of thought, if it were carried to an extreme, 
might; lead to the conception of the “ persons ” of 
the Trinity as merely “ aspects ” of the Divine and 
would end in “Modalism” or Unitarianism, an 
imputation from which Augustine himself has not 
wholly escaped. For this type of theology God is a 
personal unity. 

But a different method of approach to the doctrine 
of the Trinity is also represented in Christian Theology. 
Prior to the outbreak of the Arian controversy the 
great effort of Christian thought had been directed 
to the defence of the reabty of the distmctions within 
the Godhead against the heresy of SabeUianism. 
“ Sabellius had held for two generations the pre- 
eminence. among heretics. To the Greek-speaking 
world outside Egypt the error which he ^d Paul of 
Samosata had taught, that God is one Person, was 
still the most dangerous of falsehoods.”^ Had the 
horror of SabeUianism remained a dominant motive 
in Theology we can hardly doubt that the application 
of the analogy of society to the Divine nature would 
have been more fuUy developed in patristic thought 
than was actuaUy the case. There are, however, 

1 Introduction to Works of St Hilary in, Anie-Nuene Library, by Watson 
and Pullan, p. Isvi. 
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suggestions of tids analogy in Greek Tkeology, and 
it has recently keen revived by. Christian thinkers, 
not only out of deference to a prevalent philosophical 
tendency, but still more in the interest of a full afSxma- 
tion of the divinity of our Lord. The attempt to 
conceive the Godhead as a perfectly unified society 
will doubtless be pushed still further and prqmises 
an interesting chapter in speculative Theology. The 
root idea of this line of thought is that God is not a 
personal Unity but a Unity of Persons, and the heresy 
to which it inclines is that of Tritheism. 

It is not my purpose here to discuss the respective 
merits of these two methods of conceiving the Trinity, 
nor do I wish to deny that they may be reconciled 
with one another. The course of our argument will 
probably lead us to conclude that the Augustmian 
analogy is more adequate than its rival. But the 
point which interests us here is simply the possibility 
of the two views. It can hardly be questioned that 
a theory of the nature of the Godhead may be held 
which, while essentially orthodox and preserving all 
the interests of Christian devotion, could not describe 
God as a Person. It behoves us, therefore, to refrain 
from st aking the validity of Christian Theism on the 
truth of a proposition which is not in fact necessarily 
involved in it. It is not necessary to defend the 
thesis that God is a person. -What we must defend 
is the proposition that God is personal. 

It scarcely needs to be remarked that we shall be 
voyaging in the dark unless at the outset of our dis- 
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cussion. we attacL. some definite signifLcance to tLe 
term “ personality.’-’ Tlie history of the word and 
the development of the concept have been traced by 
Professor Clement Webb in his recent Gifford Lectures, 
with valuable results for the student of Christian 
doctrine ; but the main point, as it seems to me, for oto 
present purpose is not historical; we are primarily 
concerned with the definition of that t}^ of being 
with whom personal relations would be possible. 
Now there are two methods of approaching this 
question which will suggest themselves at once. At 
first sight it seems obvious that we ought to begin 
with an analysis of personality iato its component 
parts. Setting out, for esample, with the definition 
given by Locke, “ a thinking, intelligent being, that 
has reason and reflection, and can consider itself as 
itself, the same thinking thing in different times and 
places,”^ we might investigate the adequacy of 
this definition, and then proceed to ask whether it, or 
some other definition to which we might be led, could 
without contradiction 'be said to include tte being of 
God. A grave danger, however, lurks in this method, 
and its application may lead us to a false concep- 
tion of the nature of personaKty and its place in 
the order of Reality. It is a familiar truth that 
analysis, followed by synthesis, does not give us a 
genuine understanding of a living and concrete whole. 
Nowhere is this caution more important than when 
we are dealing with individuality. Personality in 

1 Essay, II. chap. xsth.,§ 11. 
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fact is not merely tLe juxtaposition of t hi n k i n g and 
self-consciousness with, perception and feeling, nor is 
the meaning which we attach to the word to he 
exhausted hy u synthesis of these elements. The 
opposite is the case. We know these mental functions 
as'personal activities. We do not apprehend memory 
and will in abstraction; we apprehend them as 
aspects of that one life which we call personal. To 
proceed, then, merely by analysis and synthesis 
obscures the originality and indefeasible umty of 
that which we are professing to define. 

On the other hand, we have the claim that person- 
ality is indefinable, that it is entirely incapable of 
analysis, and that we have an intuition beyond which 
it is impossible to push our inquiry. “ This person- 
ality,” says Mansel, “like all other simple and 
immediate presentations, is indefinable ... it can 
be analysed into no simple elements; for it is revealed 
to us in all the clearness of an original intuition.”^ 
This claim, however, cannot be accepted if it is meant 
to exclude ’the necessity of a psychological investiga- 
tion of the development of the concept of the self. 
It is evident that we do not reach the idea of person- 
ality at a blow, and though it may really be indefin- 
able, it cannot be taken altogether out of the sphere 
of research. “ The fact is that a concept, logically 
simple and immediate in such wise as to be underiv- 
able from others and therefore indefinable, may be 

1 Metaphysics, p. 182, quoted by Ward, Principka of Psychology, p. 363 to. ; 
see the whole of this note. 
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we loiglxt almost say will be — ^psychologically the 
result of a long * process of development.” ^ But 
there is nevertheless a profound truth in the asser- 
tion that personality is ultimately undefinable, for we 
discover that, when we attempt to analyse the self, 
we are brought to a point where we are compelled to 
recognise an ultimate and imanalysable datum. 

The central fact about personality is that it is 
built up round a centre of consciousness. The 
reaction against the old doctrines of the seif as 
substance has led many modem psychologists to the 
view that this active centre, this transcendental ego, 
indefinable and ultimate subject of experience, can be 
dispensed with, and that the self may be thought of 
as the sum of the presentations, feelings, and thoughts; 
in other words, that “ thoughts are the thinkers,” and 
that we need not go behind them for any explanation 
of the unity of the self. This theory, however, in aU 
its forms misinterprets the essential fact of experi- 
ence. Feelings and volitions in the abstract are 
nothing at aU. What we mean when we speak of 
them is that some individual is feeling or willing, and 
however much the idea of the self as subject may be 
denied in words, it is imphcitly assumed in aU thought 
about conscious experience. As Professor Ward has 
said at the conclusion of his great chapter on the 
“ Presentation of Self,” “ Psychology without a soul 
— as the ‘ rational psychologists ’ described soul — 
quite possible, but not psychology without a self, a 

1 Ward, op. p. 363. 
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being that in its acquaintance and intercourse with, 
objects — that is, directly or indirectly with other 
selves — ^feels and acts. Let the substantiality of this 
bemg be interpreted as it may, the actuality of it is 
past question and therefore never questioned.”^ 

We have here a very important fact about the 
Universe. If it be true that an analysis of conscious- 
ness leads to an ultimate datum, an original and 
unanalysable fact, we have good ground for believing 
that here we are in touch with something which is of 
the very stufi of reality. “ The unity of conscious- 
ness is implied by every process by which we imagine 
it to be constructed; therefore it is primitive and 
original.”^ When we are looking for a firm basis for 
our philosophy, there is surely one which caimot 
seriously be questioned. It is that, whatever else 
the Universe may be, it is presented and experienced 
in an indefinite number of centres, and that these 
centres, however much their experiences may resemble 
one another, are in themselves distinct, having each 
a life of its own. There is surely no more indubitable 
thing which can be said about the world than this — 
and nothing more significant. Moreover, it is worth 
while to ask, Whence, except from the experience of 
a conscious centre, does philosophy get the concept 
of “reahty”? That I am real I caimot doubt; that 
you are real in the same sense I shall, unless I am 
insane, admit; but to speak of anything more real 

1 Psychological Principles, pp 381-2. 

2 Ya.TisGo, Know Thyself, -p 37. 
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is to use words of comparison where comparison is 
not possible. 

If we may take this fact for granted we may go 
on to state some further facts about these centres, 
facts which have an air of truism but are none the 
less worthy of attention. It is clear that all centres 
are ‘not on the same level of development. The 
experience which is possessed by them difiers in 
complexity, range, and value. They may be arranged 
in a series which, beginning from the very lowest 
form of sentiency, passes upwards to the highest 
examples of self-conscious personaHty. It is possible 
that the speculation of Leibniz may be true, and that 
there is no real being which is not of this kind; 
“ external reahty ” may be “ an aggregate of other 
subjects.”^ Nature, at the lower limit, may be 
merely that part of the series which is so rudimentary 
as to escape our detection of its continuity with our 
own nature; while beyond the level at which our 
personalities live there may be other and higher 
centres of the same kmd. Such a view has certainly 
not been rendered more untenable by the advance of 
scientific knowledge which appears to be resolving the 
concept of matter into some form of energy. But 
even if we find ourselves unable to forgo the con- 
ception of an inorganic nature, a world of matter 
essentially difierent from the worlds of life and mind, 
it cannot be denied that this hierarchy of centres of 
experience exists. If we hesitate to allow that it is 

1 Varisco, op. cit. p. 114. 
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the only fact about the world, we must admit that it 
is the most important. 

Another doctrine which was held by Leibniz may 
be said to have at least a partial justification in 
experience. According to the father of modem 
pluralism each monad differs from all others and, 
by the principle of the “ identity of indiscemibies,” 
without this difference would have no separate exist- 
ence. But, on the other hand, by the principle of 
continuity, the monads may be arranged in an infinite 
series, each member of which differs from its neigh- 
bours by the least possible degree.^ We should be 
going beyond the bounds of the obvious if we accepted 
the view that there are no real gaps in nature, and 
that the appearance of “ jumps ” in the scale is an 
illusion, as Leibniz thought, brought about in the 
interests of the beauty of the Universe. Nevertheless, 
the ascending scale is a fact; and the important 
point for us to notice is that personality is a name 
which applies to one segment of the scale.' The 
worm, the dog, and the child may represent typical 
stopping-places. The worm is, we might say, a 
centre of sentiency, but clearly not a self. The dog 
is more than a centre of sentiency, but only doubt- 
fully described as a self; while the child may claim 
without contradiction the dignity of selfhood. The 
important fact which these very trite observations 
are intended to bring out is that we are dealing with 

1 Monadology, § 8, PnmtpUs of Nature, and Grace, § 4; ^cf. Latta’s 
Introduction, pp. 36-40. 
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a series that rises, at least in many of its segments 
and possibly in all, by imperceptible gradations. 
Our words are not applicable to certain definite and 
clearly marked classes of objects, their denotation is 
not sharply delimited. Always, at the limit, there 
are border cases which must cause us to hesitate- in 
the process of nanaing. An essential fact about 
personality is that it is the description of the higher 
steps in the ascending scale. “ No man can analyse 
or synthesise the Divine Being. No man can put 
together the elements of being and say. So much makes 
a man; so much more makes an angel; and now by 
so much more a God begins; and at length, such and 
such elements make a full and complete divinity.” ‘ 
This is true of the whole scale of being. It is never 
really possible to explain the higher type as the 
lower with the addition of a new element. Nor, on 
the other hand, is it possible to fix a point and say. 
Here the new type of existence begins to be. There is 
real newness, a fresh creation, which is more and 
difierent from the reshuffling of already existing 
material; but there is genuine continuity as well, so 
that the emergence of newness is no sudden coup 
which might call attention to the cosmic dramatist, 
but the creative energy does good by stealth and 
brings its new birth to hght, as it were, with shy 
circumspection. Personality, then, we may say, 
means those centres which are more than selves; 
but if we are asked to draw a clear line between selves 

1 Henry Ward Beecher, Sermon on the Incarnation, 
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and persons we Lave to confess that we are baffled. 
Personality cannot be defined in any strict sense, 
because it cannot be completely analysed. It escapes 
analysis, not because it is unreal, but on tbe contrary 
because it is tbe bigbest manifestation of that wbicb 
is most genuinely and ultimately real. 

Nevertheless it is still possible to notice tbe condi- 
tions under wbicb personabty occurs, and tbe circum- 
stances wbicb lead us to predicate personality of a 
conscious centre. In tbe first place, we cannot call 
that centre personal wbicb is below tbe level of self- 
consciousness. To be personal a self must not only 
know and feel and will, but know that it knows and 
feels and wills. It must possess that mysterious 
power of presenting itself as an object, of forming a 
concept of its own character. But tbe possession of 
self-consciousness is not tbe sufficient title to tbe 
dignity of personality. There are selves, such as 
children, who have attained some degree of self- 
consciousness who yet would be but doubtfully 
described as persons. For full personabty we demand 
that self-consciousness should have reached that 
higher development wbicb we call conscience; and 
this brings us to tbe second and most important 
characteristic of personality. Tbe part played in tbe 
history of tbe concept of personabty by legal and 
forensic ideas has frequently been pointed out, but it 
would be a mistake to suppose that personabty is in 
any sense a legal fiction. It acquires definite coimota- 
tion in tbe sphere of “ claims and counter-claims ” 
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with, wMch, tlie law is concerned, but it belongs to 
that order of ideas wbicb lies behind law— the ethical.* 
Personality throughout is intimately connected with 
social life. 'W e should not think of applying the name 
to cases which are too prunitive to allow of social 
relations. And further, the evolution of self-con- 
sciousness is conditioned by social experience. “ I 
am consciously myself by the contrast between my 
inner life as I feel it, and the inner life of somebody 
else whose existence I believe in and whose life I set 
over against mine.”"* And again, it is in the attain- 
ment of “reflective social consciousness”® that the 
self most clearly strides over that imaginary boundary 
that divides it from personality. The adoption of an 
ideal is the unifying principle in the life of the person 
which endows it with a coherence and self-identity 
which mark it ofi from all other kinds of conscious 
centre. “ By my ideal I learn to know myself as 
one self with one contrast that runs through aU the 
endlessly varying contrasts of ego and non-ego.”* 
The demand which we make of a self before we can 
admit its claim to the rank of person is that it may 
be regarded as responsible, as having the capacity to 
be directed by principles, as possessing that coherence 
of action which arises from the conscious pursuit of an 
end. To put the same idea in another way: we may 
agree that a person differs from a self in that it 

1 Cf 'Royce, The Conception of God, 25S. 

3 Boyce, op cit pp. 278, 279. 

• 3 Ward, Psychological PriTictpleSf p. 372. 

^ Boyce, op cit.p 282. 
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expresses a more definite meaning, as we say, it 
“ stands for sometliing ” in tlie world. Contrasted 
with, the simpler and relatively external activity of a 
self, a person is a more coherent unity, developing its 
life from within. 

Let us now endeavour to sum up this very imper- 
fect attempt to describe what we mean by “ person.” 
First, we have found that the basis on which person- 
ality is built is self-consciousness. Though it would 
be false to make self-consciousness the sole character- 
istic of personahty as Locke appears to do, we could 
not conceive that personality should exist below that 
level. Secondly, personality requires the presence of 
a guiding ideal; it is, to borrow a phrase of Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s, “ formed wiU.” That is the condi- 
tion on which the coherence and meaning of the person 
depend. We should not, it is true, withhold the title 
from individuals, many of whose actions and desires 
were irreconcilable with any ideal aim, in whose life 
a definite meaning was very imperfectly expressed; 
but we should require that degree of unity and 
meaning which arises from the possession of an 
ideal end. Nor is it necessary that the ideal end 
should be wholly good. The ideal of a person like 
Napoleon I. was certainly largely evil, yet we should 
not hesitate to say that he was an outstanding 
example of personality. It seems that there may be 
ideals which are partly bad but which may serve, up 
to a point at least, as conditions of personal unity. 
Thirdly, it is clear from what has already been said. 
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that personality is a relative concept. Just as the 
passage from a centfe of sentiency to a self is gradual, 
admitting no clear-cut boundary, so, too, the passage 
from self to person. The demand for complete 
coherence, for the unambiguous expression of meaning, 
is one which none of us can fully meet. There 
remain in all of us wide tracts of thought and conduct 
not yet brought into a coherent whole by the domin- 
ance of an ideal purpose. We shall make a fatal 
mistake, therefore, if we suppose that the full meaning 
of personality is exhausted by the lives that are our 
own. Personabty is not a possession which we in- 
herit. It is an ultimate achievement, the ideal limit 
of our progress. We are not fully persons, but we are, 
we may hope, becoming persons; and, in that pro- 
cess of becoming, we may find indications of what full 
personality would be. 


II 

We are now perhaps in a position to_^attack the 
question whether we can legitimately regard God as 
personal, I think it will be convenient to state in a 
summary manner the positive grounds for holding this 
belief, and to deal more at length with some of the 
serious difficulties which are raised, since the real 
crux of the problem is the possibility of attributing 
personality to God without involving ourselves in 
hopeless contradiction. 

The fundamental justification for the assertion 
that God is personal is disclosed when we ask. What 
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sense must we give to the word “ exists,” when the 
religions consciousness afl&rms the existence of the 
Deity ? Attention has recently been directed on the 
various kinds of existence or being by Mr. Russell and 
Professor Alexander and other writers of the same 
tendency.^ We need not concern ourselves here with 
the very complex problems which arise in connfection 
with the being of relations and abstract universals, 
but may confine ourselves to three possible meanings. 

(1) God might be thought to exist in the same sense 
as a “ thing ” exists, i.e. as a part of the relatively 
passive world of perception. We need not, however, 
spend any time upon considermg this possibility, for 
no religion higher than Fetishism would regard any 
object of this nature as worthy of the name of God, 
and, moreover, even Fetishism would reverence an 
object not as such, but as the vehicle of some power 
or activity. 

(2) The assertion is, however, frequently intended 
to imply that God exists as a “ concrete universal,” 
which is really equivalent to the general order of the 
universe. As we have already admitted, a genuine 
religious life may be compatible with this type of 
belief about God. But it may be argued "that the 
theology which has depersonalised God and sub- 
stituted the conception of a Detts who is not different 
from Natura, has in its devotional aspects allowed the 
imagination to repair the devastations of logic and 

1 Cf. Miss Stebbing’s paper, “ The Philosophical Significance of the Verb 
To Be,” in Proceedings of Anstotehan Society, 1917-18. 
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has in prayer and aspiration thought of Grod as 
personal. “ Everywhere our conception of Religion 
seems to include a certain ‘ warmth and intimacy ’ 
which we associate with such experiences as we call 
emphatically personal.”^ For religious experience 
God is not primarily the All hut the Highest. 

(3) The sense which religion attaches to the word 
is clearly not essentially difierent from that which I 
intend when I say “ I exist.” As we have already 
argued, this is the only Mnd of existence we can really 
understand, since all other types of being and affirma- 
tions of reahty derive their meaning from the experi- 
ence of ourselves as centres of knowledge and activity. 
The God to whom the religious man prays has no 
lower type of reality than this. He is more than any 
sum or arrangement of the elements of being. If 
Reality has, at least as one of its characteristics, 
centres of consciousness, God is, if we may so speak, 
one of them. 

The question must then arise, What kind of centre 
must we suppose God to be ? Here the presup- 
positions with which we undertake to interpret the 
world must speak the j&nal word. Confronted with 
the question whether we shall take the xmdeveloped 
or the developed centre as our guiding thought, 
whether we shall think of God as resembling the worm 
or the person, we must fall back on our estimate of 
the importance of values for philosophy. If we 
regard them as “ epiphenomena,” as having no 

. 1 Webb, Divine PersoncUtty, vol.ii. p. 191. 
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f omdation in the structure of the Universe, we shall 
find no difidculty in conceiving Eeahty as analogous 
to the undifierentiated sentiency of the lower centres. 
If, on the contrary, we assume that the scale of value 
is also the scale of significance, there can be no doubt 
that we must choose personality as our description of 
the Divine. 

If we may refer once more to our argument from 
the Moral Consciousness we may recall that more than 
one line of thought appeared to lead to a personal 
Deity. The postulate of the objectivity of the moral 
ideal, that it should be independent of our or any 
one’s conception or preference, could, we found, best 
be satisfied by the supposition of a mind which, dis- 
tinguishing itself from the finite world of moral 
striving, could grasp the moral ideal m all its com- 
plexity. The attainment of the ultimate Social Good 
required the conception of a perfected intercourse 
which, we found, was only conceivable on the sup- 
position that there was a personal Focus of Spirits 
through whom that intercourse could be reahsed. 
It may be said that our ethical, no less than our 
religious, interests require us to hold the personality 
of God. 

But doubtless the real point at issue is. Can this 
behef be held when we work out its imphcations ? 
Probably few would be inchned to question that our 
highest interests and our best hopes would be safest 
if we could believe that there was a personal Deity; 
and even the most determined philosopher might be 
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prepared to confess tliat the world becomes cold and 
unfriendly to our hearts when we seriously entertain 
the idea that there is no personality higher than 
human persons guiding the course of the world and 
willing to enter into relations of friendship and com- 
munion with us. The hesitation which we feel* in 
ascribing personality to the Divine is not due to the 
fact that we do not feel that it is eminently desirable 
that God should be personal, nor because there are no 
reasons for affirm i ng that He is personal, but because of 
some obvious difficulties which in various foirms present 
themselves to philosophers, theologians, and common 
men. It is to these problems that we must now turn 
our attention. 


Ill 

A common accusation against personal Theism is 
that it is anthropomorphic. It is difficult to say 
precisely what those who make this accusation really 
mean by it, but I suppose that the suggestion is that 
Theism is a survival from a more childlike period of 
thought in which the powers and experiences of 
human beings were called in, without much modifica- 
tion, to explain the phenomena of the world. And it 
may be argued that, just as physical science has left 
behind these crudities and has developed a system of 
abstract laws, so philosophy may be expected, as it 
advances from the childlike naivete of its beginning, 
to rise above the conception of a personal God to the 
idea of an impersonal Absolute. And further, it may 
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be said, the idea of a personal deity is out of harmony 
with the vastness of the Universe and its mysterious 
complexity. To speak of God as personal might have 
been possible before the world had been revealed to 
us in its infinite reach. But now we cannot think 
that the Universe is created and ruled by one who is 
like unto ourselves. Now there is a great deal of 
truth in this state of mind. It is a besetting sin of 
those who speak in the name of religion to forget 
the mysterious depths of the Universe and to hold 
language which implies that the world is hardly more 
enigmatic than a well-ordered parish. And further, it 
is obvious that ia one sense the charge of anthro- 
pomorphism cannot be denied. We do frame our 
conception of personality out of our human experi- 
ence, and in thioking of God as personal we are 
carrying on that strain of religious development 
which, as we saw, interpreted the divme in terms 
of human life. 

But let us not be misled by rhetoric. I should 
entirely deny that we were substituting a higher 
conception of reality for a lower one if we passed 
from the idea of a personal God to that of an im- 
personal Absolute. On the contrary, however much 
we may disguise our proceeding with vague eloquence, 
we are really supposing that Reality is something 
lower than the highest that we know. It is precisely 
because we find personality to be the highest form 
of that which really exists that we are constrained 
to t hink of Reality itself as person. There are in 
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fSiCij "two Iciiids of smtlixopoiiioxpliisixi. If would Iso 
a grave error if we .sLould argue tliat God must be 
a person precisely like ourselves, ignorant, vacillating, 
incoherent, evil. That would be inexcusable anthro- 
pomorpbism. But this is not what we have con- 
tended. We have urged that personality as it exists 
in us^s imperfect, a rudimentary stage pointing to 
a Mgber development; and the personality wMch 
we have attributed to God is that perfection of per- 
sonality which is only adumbrated in ourselves. We 
are not making God in our image, but in the image 
of our ideal; we are thinking of Him as fulfilling the 
highest possibilities at which our nature dimly hints. 
To make this kind of anthropomorphism a reproach 
is hardly reasonable. For all thought must be con- 
ditioned by the experience and nature of the thinker. 
To try to find concepts which are not, in some sense, 
human, is hke the attempt to jump out of one’s 
skin. We cannot use categories which we do not 
possess, nor measure the world with any instrument 
but our own intelligence. Our t hinking must be 
anthropomorphic because we are men. But I do not 
wish to deny that there are some concepts which 
retain less of the purely human than others. These 
concepts are, however, the abstract concepts. They 
have lost many of the traces of their origin through 
their attenuation. Their relative distance from an- 
thropomorphism is no mark of their adequacy as 
descriptions of the Absolute. When we are looking 
for a term to denote the Supreme Boahty we 

13 
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must be antbiopomorphic, for we need the concept 
which is most concrete, and that is the concept of 
personality. 

The difficulties of a more de&dte character which 
may be urged against the conception of the Supreme 
Reality as personal turn on the alleged impossibility 
of conceiving the conditions of personality as fulfilled 
except in our imperfect and limited being. It is 
argued that if we think away those circumstances 
which cannot be supposed to attach to the Divine 
Being we have also thought away the very meaning 
of personality and shall be driven to the thought 
of an Absolute Experience which we may call, if 
we Uke, super-personal, but which is certainly not 
adequately described as personal. We have already 
accepted the view that God is super-personal in the 
sense that He must be thought of as personal in a 
higher and completer sense than any human indi- 
vidual. We, are, however, deeply interested in 
securing that the phrase “ super-personal-’ L should 
mean “ truly personal ” and should not be a polite 
circumlocution for “impersonal.” It wiU be neces- 
sary, therefore, if we are to meet this objection, to 
show that the characteristics of personality as we 
know it may be represented in a perfect manner in 
the Supreme Reality without passing over into some- 
thing else. 

The most general form in which the difficulty may 
be stated is that personality involves a “ fissurtf,” a 
“ cleavage,” an ultimate division which cannot be 
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supposed to mhere in tlie Absolute, and that, in short, 
a Personal God wilbnot provide us vdth that complete 
and harmonious unity which must characterise Reality. 
We may reply in general to this that the kind of 
unity which any philosophy which cares to keep in 
touch with common sense will seek is one which 
does, not “ annul ” or “ abolish ” the concrete exist- 
ences of finite experience. It will not be a unity in 
which everything fades into everything else, but a 
multiplicity in unity, a coherent whole consisting of 
diverse elements. Now we have already admitted 
and deplored the fact that personality, as we know 
it, is not such a coherent unity. Nevertheless it is 
the nearest approach to this unity of diverse elements 
with which we are acquainted. In our personal life 
we have some experience of the bringing together 
of diverse elements into a coherent whole. It is 
the nature of personality to be a unity of plurality, 
a irXrjOos And this coherence is capable of in- 
‘definite extension. We can conceive oiu lives as more 
completely dominated by an ideal purpose, and so 
reaching an ever larger and richer unity. If, then, 
we think of this process carried to its limit, become 
complete, we have reached the conception of a true 
or perfect personality, and at the same time of a 
unity which is able to comprehend within itself an 
infinitely diverse material. 

But, it may be said, the dualism which vitiates 
the' claim of personality to ultimate reality resides in 


1 Plotinus, vi. 2. 
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the very nature of the personal life. The person 
must distinguish itself from an object. It must for- 
ever be opposed to a not-self, and, if this not-selE is 
removed, then the form of selfhood is abolished. 
It is of cotirse true that finite personality, as we have 
noticed, develops in a social medium and comes into 
possession of its nature and into consciousness of 
its being through contrast and co-operation with the 
social environment. But it would be imwarrantable 
to make the historical conditions of the evolution of 
finite selfhood a part of the nature of the self. As 
Lotze has argued, the gradual development of the 
self is a mark of the imperfection of the self. There 
is no contradiction in the conception of a perfect 
personality which did not go through this process. 
On the contrary, it is involved in the conception of 
a perfect personality that it should not do so. But 
the problem is more serious when we turn to the fact 
of self-consciousness. It must be confessed that we 
should not regard any being as personal who did not ' 
possess this characteristic, and it may be argued that 
this distinction, the self as subject and the self as 
object, destroys the unity, and convicts the concep- 
tion of ultimate inadequacy. 

The problem of how self-knowledge is possible is 
one of the most intricate with which psychology has 
to deal. The difficulty is simple enough. It is, in 
essentials, the apparent impossibility of the Knower 
ever becoming an object of knowledge for himself. 
What is the relation between the “ I ” and the “ me ” 
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and how can I he sure that the “ me ” that I know 
is in any sense my real self 1 And in fact it is very 
clear that the self which we know is actually far from 
being the real self. The justification for holding that 
our self-knowledge is not wholly false lies in the fact 
that the “me” has not been entirely moulded* by 
external conditions, but has been constructed, at 
least in some degree, by the activity of the Ego. 
“ AU has depended not alone on what was ‘ given ’ 
to the seK but also on what it has itself done.”* 
We have to admit then that the “ I ” and the “ me ” 
cannot be identical with one another; but at the 
same time they cannot be dissevered. They must 
exist in an indissoluble U33ity. The subject is always 
“immanent in experience,” and yet without the 
experience the subject cannot exist. We have further 
to notice that the condition of self-consciousness is 
only imperfectly fulfilled in finite personalities. The 
self-knowledge of the finite person is limited and 
condixiioned by the given objective worl^ with which 
it is in contact. “The outward advance that be- 
comes an inward revealmg” does not lead to a 
perfect revealing, because the outward advance is 
checked and confined by external arrangements which 
are relatively impervious to its creative activity. 
But we can conceive a personahty in which this 
limitation is taken away, one, that is, which “ con- 
structs ” its objective self by an unimpeded move- 
ment; and such a conception would not be that of 

1 Ward, Psychological Principles, p. 381. See the whole section. 
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an impersonal reality but of a personality that had 
become complete. It is clear thferefore that an in- 
finite personality is not contradictory; so far from 
seK-consciousness bemg an impossible attribute of God 
it appears that only in God is self-consciousness in a 
full sense possible; and we are brought once again to 
the point that personality m ourselves is an approxima- 
tion only to the true meaning of personality. But 
though an approximation only and not the complete 
reality it is an analogue of the Absolute, for it contains, 
along with the marks of its own imperfection, clear in- 
dications of the nature of that Being who is completely 
personal. We must notice, too, that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is in no sense opposed to the idea of the 
personality of God, but rather is an implication of 
the Divine Selfhood. God cannot be self-conscious, 
He cannot possess that awareness of His own being 
which is a necessary element of personality, unless 
there are distinctions within the Divine unity; and 
the Divine self-knowledge is perfect because^ in it 
alone is the Me, the “ Word,” “ of one substance ” 
with the Ego, the perfect and complete expression 
of the Divine Selfhood.^ 

It would, however, be unduly optimistic to suppose 
that we had now entirely overcome the difficulty 
raised by the alleged necessity of a “ not-self.” 
Though it is true that the concept of personahty 
gives us the most complete instance of unity in 

1 Of. Aquinas, Summa, i, qu. xxxiv.-xzxvi., and Inge, Fhxloso^hy of 
PloUnus^ vol. ii. pp. 209-10. 
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diversity, and though, it is clear that there is no 
insuperable difficulty in understanding what self- 
consciousness may mean in tlie Divine nature, yet 
when we go on to consider the further characteristics 
of personality we find the same perplexity breaking 
out in a particularly embarrassiug form. We have 
seen* reason to believe that personality is an ethical 
concept, and that the coherence of a personality 
depends upon the dominance in its activity of an 
ideal purpose. We have already had occasion to 
discuss the meaning of an ideal and the mode of its 
existence, and we need not here stay to inquire 
whether “ideal” may iu some sense be thought of 
as completely different from “purpose.” It is, at 
any rate, clear that the “ ideal ” of which we speak 
when we refer to it as a necessary condition of 
personal life is essentially a purpose. The pursuit of 
an ideal end unifies the life of the self and raises it 
to the level of personality. In this case at least it 
seems.- impossible to separate the idea from the notion 
of a contrast. There must be an ide^ of the end 
held over against a discrepant actuality. If there 
were no such contrast the dynamic unity of per- 
sonality must give place to a static unity, to which 
we could hardly give the name “ person.” 

The difficulty is only too obvious. In what sense 
can God be said to have an ideal ? The question 
is vital; for if He cannot be said to have an ideal 
in? any sense analogous to that in which we may 
have ah ideal, it is not legitimate, if our account of 
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personality is correct, to describe Him. as personal. 
At first sight, a resort to the social theory of the 
Trinity might appear to offer a way of escape from 
this dilemma, and we might perhaps imagine that one 
Person of the Divine Society seeks to realise his ideal 
in* and through the other Persons. But a little 
reflection is suflicient to show that the escape is 
illusory. It would certainly be impious from the 
standpoint of religious sentiment to regard one Person 
within the Godhead as imperfect, and we may re- 
member that, when we were deahng with the self- 
consciousness of the Divine Being, we were led to the 
conviction that “ discrepancy ” must be absent. But 
in any case, so soon as we admit imperfection of an 
ethical kind within the Godhead we destroy the God- 
head. If we may so speak, that member of the Divine 
Society who is imperfect is ipso facto not divine and 
therefore not a member of the Divine Society. It 
has been irreverently suggested that some doctrines 
of the Trinity represent the Deity as a mutual ad- 
miration society; we shall not mend matters if we 
represent the Trinity as a mutual improvement 
society. 

That distinguished and profoundly religious*thmker 
Josiah Royce, whose death has been a grievous loss 
to philosophy and literature, spent much subtle and 
penetrating thought on the problem which is now 
before us. It was his constant aim to find some 
way of reconciling a thoroughgoing Monism with 
an ethical and personal conception of the Absolute. 
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Most of Ms readers will, I think, confess that he did 
not succeed in reaching any jBnal solution; and the 
cause of his failure may perhaps throw some light on 
the way which we must take if we would find any 
way out of the impasse. Eoyce held, in opposition 
to most Absolute Idealists, that the temporal and 
finite order has real being; he refused to indulge 
in mystical language which implies that this order 
is in any sense abolished in the Eternal Order. The 
Absolute Experience, so he taught, includes all the 
experiences of the finite centres in an immediate 
present, an “ eternal now.” Eoyce contends that the 
finite individuals have real being and a real activity 
and freedom. Nevertheless his Monism compels biTn 
to hold that, whatever be the nature of my will, it is 
always “ God who wills in me.” It is consequently 
not surprising that he is constrained to give a some- 
what unnatural meaning to freedom and activity. 
There can be, on his view, no real independence of 
the finite centres, and the only meaning which he 
can attach to my freedom is that my act is not 
elsewhere repeated in the Divine Consciousness. The 
problem of freedom is the same as the problem of 
finite individuality.^ 

It needs little argument to show that Eoyce’s view 
will not provide us with that “ discrepant actuality ” 
against which the Divine Ideal must be held. A tem- 
poral order in which aU wiU without exception is God 
willing, which as a whole is already the realisation 

1 The Wovld and the Individual, vol. u. ; of, esp. pp, 135, 141 ff., a^id 467 ff . 
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of the Divine Purpose, leaves no room for that 
dynamic element which appears "to he essential for 
personality. It is indeed doubtful if we can speak 
in any intelligible sense, of a will where there is 
nothing analogous to a temporal process. An eternal 
will in the sense of a will which always wiUs the 
same end is intelligible, and is the common man’soidea 
of the wiU of God; but a timeless will is hardly 
intelligible because it negates a condition without 
which will cannot exist. It is evident, then, that 
Royce has not really succeeded in escaping from the 
charmed circle of Absolute Idealism within which aU 
that is stands frozen into immobility. He has not 
escaped because he has not spoken the magic word, 
or at least has not uttered it with power. Creation 
is the concept which we need. It is that alone which 
wiU deliver us from the impasse. If we can admit 
that God has created a world of free spirits, whose 
wiUs may, and in fact do, turn against the Divine 
Will and oppose themselves to God’s purpose, we' 
have that “ discrepant actuality ” over against which 
the Divine Ideal is held. God’s Ideal, the purpose, 
we may reverently say, which gives His life that 
coherence without which it could not be personal, is 
the achievement by the created selves of that Good 
which He has prepared for them. 

It would be foolish to attempt to disguise the 
enormous dithculties which are raised by such a 
conception. The central dilemma of Theism is here 
presented to us in its most formidable guise. It is 
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really the ancient problem of reconciling our belief 
in the infinity and "omnipotence of God on the one 
hand with the belief in real freedom, real progress, 
real newness on the other. I shall not be tempted 
at the end of a lecture to embark on a discussion of 
the recent proposals to say frankly that God 'is 
limited, greatly as they would repay investigation. 
But I will confess that it seems to me that any 
view, ^uch as that which is so lucidly and powerfully 
presented by Dr. Eashdall, which can still be called 
Theistic wiU still have this problem to face. No 
Theism, and certainly no Christian Theism, could 
abandon the faith that every part and aspect of the 
world is ultimately dependent upon God. It may 
be that “infinity” is a misleading term, and it is 
certainly true that the word “ omnipotence ” needs 
careful definition; but any conception of God which 
can be accepted by a complete rehgious experience 
must include the thought that God is the ultimate 
Source and Ground of all that is, the First Cause as 
well as the End of every element of being.^ And yet, 
on the other hand, the mterests of our moral life, 
the hope of any solution of the mystery of evil, the 
possibility of thinking of God as personal, all depend 
on our being able to maintain that created selves, 
finite centres, have a relative independence. 

K On Ommpotence cf. Ward, Realm of EndSy p. 353 f 
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THE IDEA OE CEEATION 

We have to discuss to-day the meardng and validity 
of the idea of creation; and it may he well to recall 
the reasons which have led us to attach great import- 
ance to this element in the Christian faith. We have 
urged that Christianity has been characterised by a 
special form of religious experience, and that this 
experience has brought with it and implied a charac- 
teristic view of the world, a philosophy in short, 
which has not infrequently been obscured by the 
laborious subtleties of theologians, but which is 
nevertheless patent in the general movement of the 
Christian consciousness. The religious experience is 
that of communion with God. For Christian piety 
the highest good is not absorption into the -Divine" 
life, still less is it devotion to a baffled leader of the 
hard-pressed forces of the Ideal; it is an unbroken 
fellowship with a personal God who is the source 
of the soul’s life, but never identical with the soul. 
Thus the Christian view of the world is deeply con- 
cerned to maintain the personal nature of God and 
the real freedom of finite spirits. It cannot be 
content with an Absolute of which it may be said that 
personality is merely a less inadequate symbol -than 
some others, nor can it be satisfied with the" thought 
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that tlie Kingdora of God is a stage on the journey 
to some higher good in which King, Kingdom, and 
members are “transmuted” into some other type 
of being. The need for a concept of creation, then, 
stands out clearly, both from the point of view of 
man’s vocation and highest good and from that of the 
natuwe of God. On the one hand, it is necessary to 
affirm the relative independence of human selves and 
the real significance of action and choice and of 
history. On the other hand, creation seems no less 
necessary for the behef in the true personality of 
God. If we may affirm that personality is an ethical 
concept, and depends upon the possession of an ideal 
purpose, we are compelled to postulate some sphere 
in which the purpose of God may have its expression; 
in other words, we are led to the idea of a created 
order. It would be hardly too much to say that the 
conception of creation in some form is a vital element 
in Christian Theism. If we should be compelled to 
abandon.it under the pressure of criticism we should 
be left to a melancholy choice between a* Pantheism 
for which there is no world and a Pluralism for which 
there is no God. 


I 

Like most of the leading ideas of theology, that of 
creation has been entangled with notions which are 
not essential to it, and it is necessary to ask our- 
sel's?es what we fundamentally and essentially mean 
by the creation of a world. Stripping the idea of the 
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accretions wMch. mythology and speculation have 
woven round it, we must seek to see it in its barest 
and most irreducible simplicity. 

The explicit affirmation of an absolute creation is 
not to be found in the Old Testament. The classical 
passages of Genesis suggest the idea of a pre-existing 
chaos into which the Divine Spirit brings order. . This 
dualistic notion is not, however, the final or the highest 
development of Hebrew thought on the subject. In 
the later prophetic writings there are frequent ex- 
amples of modes of expression which exclude any 
possibility of any kind of existence which is not the 
product of the creative activity of God. “ I am 
Jehovah and there is none else. I form the light and 
create darkness; I make peace and create evil; I 
am Jehovah that doeth all these things.” ^ Yet even 
here the conception of an absolute creation is implicit. 
It has not reached the stage of clear definition. 

The idea of absolute creation, which is implicit in 
the highest teaching of the Hebrew Prophets, is'^ 
entirely absent from the philosophical reflection of 
the Greeks. Mythology gives place to philosophy; 
but the problem which is before the mind of 
Anaximander and Plato is the same as that with 
which the ancient tales, in their childlike fashion, 
attempted to grapple. It is to explain the temporal 
order, to give some account of events. The idea 
of a primordial chaos, which was a staple element 
in myth, passes over, in another form, into *the 

1 Isaiak xlv. 6, 7. 
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pMlosopMcal construction of the great thinkers of 
antiquity/ “The ’notion of absolute creation is 
unknown to Plato as it is to all Grecian and Roman 
antiquity.”® The Timaeus contains some of the 
greatest sayings on the subject of creation which 
have ever been uttered. “Let me tell you, then, 
why, the Creator made this world of generation. 
He was good, and the good cannot have jealousy of 
anything. And being free from jealousy, he desired 
that all things should be as like himself as they 
could be.”® But the conception remains ultimately 
dualistic. The Demiurgus is not primarily a creator, 
but a constructor. His activity is limited by "Avdyio), 
which is an opposing inertia in the nature of things, 
independent and not wholly pervious to the creative 
mind. “ The creation of the world is the impression of 
order on a previously existing chaos. The formula of 
Anaxagoras — ‘ all things were in chaos or confusion, 
and then mind came and disposed them’ — ^is a 
summary of the first part of the Timaeus." ‘ The later 
Platonism is perhaps not open to the cKarge that it 
teaches a subtle dualism, for in the system of Plotinus 
the whole of existence in its various gradations pro- 
ceeds by emanation from the One. Creation is like 
the outflow of light from the sun,® the necessary 
consequence of the Divine nature. Thus, though 
Plotinus does not definitely assert a creation “out 

1 Cf . Wmdelband, History of Ancieiit Philosophy, pp. 39 ff. 

^ 2 Brandis quoted Grote, m. p. 248 

3 Timaeus 29 D, Jowett 

4 Jowett, Introduction to Timaeus, p. 427. s pjnn. vi. 7. 23. 
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of nothing,” his principles would clearly lead to the 
conclusion that there can be nothing which is not, 
in its measure, the expression of the supreme Reality. 
Nevertheless the method of this process of emanation 
and the consequent status of finite existences preclude 
us from regarding Plotinus’s doctrine as one of creation 
in the strict sense. The world of spirit and li|e is 
the “ by-play of contemplation ” (irapepyov BeoapCai ) : 
it is the outcome of that tendency in all things to 
contemplate that which is higher.^ The world is, 
therefore, not the result of will or of any activity 
analogous to will, but proceeds from the One by a 
kind of natural necessity. 

We have to observe, then, that the explicit affirma- 
tion of a creation ex nihilo appears to have been 
a peculiarity of Christian thought.^ It is only in 
Christian theology that we find the clear renunciation 
of dualism, together with the belief that all things 
proceed from Cod by an act of wiU. Probably the 
earliest statement of this conception in a definite 
form is to Ue found in Irenaeus, and it is instructive 
to notice that he is led to this doctrine by his opposi- 
tion to the dualistic theories of the Gnostics. “ They 


1 Inge, Philosophy of Plotinus, ii. 179, 

2 Professor J Y. Simpson in his va^xid^A^Landmarlcs in thoStfuggh between 
Science and Peligion, pp. 76 ff., seems to dispute this statement, hut, I think, 
on the basis of a misunderstanding By “ Christian thought ” I mean 
Christian theology, and I agree that no explicit statement of a,.creation ez 
nihilo IS to be found in Biblical writmgs. He is also inclined to doubt the 
assertion that absolute creation is a conception unknown to Greek tho]jght 
and quotes Plato, Sophist, 265 b o. and 266 a. The passage does not, however, 
appear to refer to the creation of the Universe but of particular things. 
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(tte Gnostics) do not believe that God, being power- 
ful and rich in aU resources, created matter itself, 
inasmuch as they know not how much a spiritual 
and divine essence can accomplish. . . . For, to 
attribute the substance of created tbiTiga to the 
power and will of Him who is God of all, is worthy 
botlj of credit and acceptance. It is also agreeable to 
reason, and there may be well said regarding such a 
belief, that ‘ the things which are impossible with me n 
are possible with God.’ While men indeed cannot 
make anything out of nothing, but only out of matter 
already existing, yet God is in this point pre-emi- 
nently superior to men, that He himself called into 
being the substance of His creation, when previously 
it had no existence.” ^ For Augustine the conception 
of absolute creation, a creation “ out of nothing,” 
forms an integral part of his system. It is interesting 
to observe that here again the motive for the adoption 
of the idea is the necessity to combat dualism. The 
• Manichaean view of the world was a thoroughgoing 
dualism. God, according to its doctrmef creates the 
universe out of a material which is inherently evil. 
In opposition to this, Augustine declares that the 
universe is made by God “ out of nothing.” There 
is no independent material, no part or element of 
being which does not owe its existence to the Creator. 
The fact of creation out of nothing is the cause of the 
mutability of finite things and also of the possibility 
of -evil. It must be confessed that this method of 

* 1 Haer. ii. 10. 3 and 4, Roberts and Rambant. 


14 
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dealing with tLe problem of evil bas in it tbe sugges- 
tion of a subtle form of dualism.- Tbe “ nothing ” 
out of wbieb all things are made seems to assume a 
substantive existence of its own, and to approximate 
to tbe ’AvdyKT} wbieb limited tbe Platonic creator. 
But we are not concerned witb tbe difficulties of tbe 
Augustmian theodicy. Tbe point which is imporjrant 
for our purpose is that Augustine develops bis doc- 
trine of creation as an answer to tbe dualistic concep- 
tions of bis time. It is a means of safeguarding tbe 
dependence of all that bas being on tbe will of God.* 

It is clear, therefore, that tbe idea of absolute 
creation is fully developed only in Christian theology, 
and that tbe motive which lay behind its develop- 
ment was tbe feeling that religion could not tolerate 
tbe belief in any existence independent of God. It 
seems to me that a good deal of confusion bas been 
caused by tbe supposition that tbe Christian doctrine 
of creation bas some necessary connection witb tbe 
early narratives of Genesis. This was natural jn tbe 
infancy of criticism, but we may surely now frankly 
confess that tbe Christian idea of creation is, in fact, 
a protest against tbe dualistic conception which is 
involved in them. It is, at any rate, important to 
notice that tbe motive, tbe religious interest, behind 
tbe idea of creation, is tbe affirmation of tbe thorough- 
going dependence of all things upon God. And 
further, it is clear that this dependence is conceived 
to be of a special kind. Creation theories differ from 

1 The chief passages are given by Burton, Problem of JEmk pp* 1-26. 
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theories of emanation precisely in this respect. 
Creation conceives the created world as depending 
upon an activity which is at least analogous to wiU, 
it exists by reason of the choice of its Creator: 
emanationj on the other hand, conceives the world 
as proceeding from the Absolute by a species of 
necessity, whether that necessity be thought of as a 
natural or a logical one. I do not forget that Neo- 
Platonism regards contemplation as the purest and 
most intense form of activity; but, in ejSect, its 
doctrine is indistinguishable from the affirmation 
that the finite sphere is the outcome of a necessary 
process. 

In truth creation goes to the furthest limit in 
making God responsible for the world. If we held 
the theory of emanation we might believe that 
everything depended upon God and yet we might 
absolve Him, if we may so speak, from any responsi- 
bility for the character of that which is produced. 
Where there is no will there can be, no blame: 
optimist and pessimist may argue, but they will not 
afiect our estimate of God. But on the creation 
hypothesis we face the full consequences of our faith 
that all 'things depend upon God; He is responsible 
for the world because He has willed it, not indeed in 
its detail or so that every event may be traced directly 
to His will, hut in principle and in general structure, in 
its mystery and terrible potentialities for good and 
evil, with its risks and its tragedy, its ofier of triumph 
or shameful disaster, it has been chosen by Him. I 
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cannot agree, tLen, with Professor Pringle-Pattison 
that “ creation, if it is taken to mean an3rfching akin 
to efficient causation, is totally unfitted to express 
any relation that can exist between spirits.”^ I will 
heartily concur in the opinion that the description of 
God as the First Cause is barren if it stands alone, 
and that to think of human selves as merely “ ejects ” 
from the Divine, distinct and separate from their 
Source, is utterly to misconceive the place and dignity 
of men. But the phrase “partaker of the Divine 
Nature ” alone is also misleading, and might be inter- 
preted in a sense which would fatally minimise the 
real independence and self-possession of the finite 
spirit. Inadequate as “ efficient causation ” may be 
to denote the Divine activity, and obscure as the 
problem of the meaning of causation undoubtedly 
is, the conception that God is the Cause as well as 
the Ground of all existence appears to be a necessary 
part of the notion of creation. For it is here that 
creation and emanation differ. Emanation' is com- 
patible with Pantheism, and may think of the de- 
pendence of the finite person as analogous to that 
of a part on the whole. Creation is only compatible 
with Theism. “It is of the essence of Theism that 
God has given existence to finite beings so that they 
can stand in relation to Him — alienated or recon- 
ciled.” “ Creation insists that the dependence of the 
creature, which it asserts no less than emanationism, 
shall be thought of as analogous to that which arises 

1 Idea of Oodf p, 315. ^ Sorley, MotoI Values, p. 494. 
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when effective will produces effects which without it 
would have been absent. 

We may conclude, therefore, that the concept of 
creation essentially means the affirmation of the 
thoroughgoing dependence of all existence upon God, 
together with the real freedom and being-for-self of 
finite selves. It distinguishes itself from Dualism, on 
the one hand, by its denial of any reality, power, or 
principle which is not ultimately derived from God, 
and from Emanationism, on the other, by its insistence 
upon the relative independence of finite spirits; and 
it secures, or attempts to secure, this combination 
of ideas, which are not at first sight agreeable with 
one another, by thinking of the divine activity under 
the form of will. 

It is necessary, however, to ask if any further idea 
is involved in a doctrine of creation; and in par- 
ticular we shall be compelled to consider the question 
of an absolute beginning in time. As is well known, 
traditional theology has on the whole treated this 
as an integral part of the notion of cfeation; but it 
is also sufficiently evident that a submission to what 
was supposed to be the teaching of Scripture in this 
matter has -had a great deal to do with the decisions 
of theology on this subject. Thomas Aquinas con- 
fesses that authority alone impels him to admit a 
beginning in time. But the consensus, whatever may 
be its cause, is sufficiently wide to engage our respect- 
ful attention, and so careful and enlightened a modem 
theologian as Dr. T. B. Strong pute down “ that the 
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process occurred iu time ” as oue of tLe two “ ideas 
essential to tLe notion of creation.”'^ 

I wish, to maintain that an absolute beginning 
“ in time ” or “ of time ” (if we accept Augustine’s 
emendation) is no part of the idea of creation as it 
has an interest for the religious consciousness, and 
that very weighty reasons exist for rejecting the idea 
that creation in time is conceivable. It is, I suppose, 
hardly necessary to point out that the denial of a 
temporal beginning of the universe is a diSerent 
thing from the assertion of the co-eternity of matter 
with God or the assertion that any particular order 
or part of the universe is eternal. That limited 
systems, some of them of vast size, have a beginning 
in time is an obvious fact of experience; and there 
is every reason for believing that the system of which 
humanity forms a part has had a beginning and will 
have an end. Nor again can we doubt that time is 
real for God. As Martensen has well said, “The 
proposition, Time has no reality for God, is incom- 
patible with" creation and leads to acosmism. If 
time has no existence for God, creatures too, whose 
development takes place in time, have no existence 
for God.” “ What is, I think, inconceivable and with- 
out the support of any religious interest is the notion 
that there was a time when God did not create. 

It has frequently been argued that there is some 
kind of logical contradiction involved in the con- 
ception of a beginning of creation, and Slant has 

1 Manual of Theologpf pp. 191 ff. ^ DogmattcSp E.T, p. 124. 
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stated the supposed difficulty ia the antithesis of the 
First Antinomy of the Pure Reason. “ On the above 
assumption (that the world has a beginning) it 
follows that there must have been a time when the 
world did not exist, that is, a void time. But in a 
void time the origination of a thing is impossible; 
beea^e no part of any such time contains a distinc- 
tive condition of being, in preference to that of 
nombeing (whether the supposed thing originate of 
itself or by means of some other cause). Conse- 
quently many series of things may have a banning 
in the world, but the world itself caimot have a 
beginning, and is therefore, in relation to past time, 
infinite.”^ We must notice, however, that the 
argument here is not really against creation as it is 
held on a theistic hypothesis, but is directed in fact 
against a view which would hold that there was a 
time when nothing existed. It proceeds on the 
assumption that the world includes God. But if the 
theistic hypothesis is accepted, we must distinguish 
between the world and God. The doctrine of crea- 
tion in time does not assert that there was a “ void " 
time or a time when “nothing existed,” for there 
was no time when God did not exist. It asserts 
simply that there was a time when creative activity 
was not exercised, when God existed alone. If we 
reject the theistic hypothesis and refuse to dis- 
tinguish between God and the created order, we shall 
hndoubtedly be unable to think of creation without 

3' Meiklejohu’s 
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involving ourselves in contradiction; but the con- 
tradiction will be caused by our presupposition, and 
cannot be said to be inherent in the conception of a 
beginning of creation as such. 

The difficulty about an absolute beginning in time 
appears to be of a psychological rather than a logical 
kind. St. Augustine tells a story of a man who 
replied to the question What was God doing before 
creation ? that He was making a hell for the inquisi- 
tive.^ The story illustrates more than the shifts to 
which men may be reduced by theological difficulties. 
It is surely impossible to think of the Deity as passing 
from a state of non-creative quiescence to one of 
creative activity without also conceivmg a change in 
the very nature of God. Creation is not negligible 
even from the point of view of God; it is not a 
mere reflection of the divine nature which may 
appear and disappear without making the smallest 
difierence to the Creator. Nor can we think of God 
as personal unless we think of Him as creative. -■ To 
be active ana self-expressive, to bring into objective 
existence entities which are relatively new, is a mark 
of personality and a character without which per- 
sonality could not be predicated. We have, •'more- 
over, seen that the personality of God requires us to 
suppose the existence of a finite order which may 
stand over against, and in possible disharmony with. 
His wiU. Unless therefore we are willing to attribute 
to God a merely “interim” personality, a selfhood 

1 X1.12. 
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wMcL. begins witb creation and ends with, tbe con- 
summation of tbe present order, we shall be compelled 
to bold that tbe activity of creation is eternal. Tbis 
is not tbe same thing as a doctriae of tbe eternity 
of matter, or of finite selves, or of any finite order; 
it is not incompatible witb eschatology if tbe “ end 

of tbe world ” be taken to mean tbe consummation 

» 

of a finite system and not tbe consummation of tbe 
whole universe. Tbe conception which Origen de- 
veloped in tbe dawn of Christian thought is analogous 
to that to which we have been led. “ If tbe world 
bad a beginning in time, what was God doing before 
tbe world began ? For it is at once impious and 
absurd to say that tbe nature of God is inactive and 
immovable, or to suppose that goodness at one time 
did not do good and omnipotence did not at one 
time exercise its power. Such is tbe objection which 
they are accustomed to make to our statement that 
tbis world bad its beginning at a certain time. . . . 
We can’ give a logical answer in accordance witb tbe 
standard of religion when we say that not then for 
tbe first time did God begin to work when He made 
tbis visible world; but as, after, its destruction, there 
will be ‘another world, so also we believe that others 
existed before tbe present came into being. And both 
of these positions will be confirmed by tbe authority 
of holy Scripture. . . . By these testimonies it is 
established both that there were ages before our own, 
and that there will be others after it.” ‘ 

1 De Frincipiis, 111 . 5. 3, Crombie’s translation. 
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We may now venture to conclude that an absolute 
beginning of creation is no part o'f tbe essential idea, 
and that, iu fact, to include it as a necessary element 
is to burden ourselves with needless difibculties and 
to run tbe risk of obscuring tbe real issue. “ Tbe 
notion of creation involves a more essential point 
than tbe idea either of a beginning m time «or a 
beginning of time. It involves tbe idea of God as 
tbe ground or support of tbe world — ^not merely its 
beginning — ^for without Him it could not at any 
moment exist.” ‘ 


II 

Tbe problem of creation, therefore, is a special form 
of tbe old puzzle of tbe One and tbe many: it is 
tbe manner in which tbe dilemma between tbe all- 
absorbing claims of coherence and imity and tbe not 
less evident fact of multiplicity presents itself in tbe 
tbeistic bjrpotbesis. We shall not have grappled with 
tbe real difficulty unless we can throw some light on. 
tbe possibility of tbe coexistence of God and a world 
of relatively free spirits; but if we can do this tbe 
other questions which may arise in connection with 
creation may be dismissed as of minor importance. 
We have to reconcile belief in God and tbe thorough- 
going dependence of tbe temporal order with genuine 
though limited freedom and being-for-self of tbe 
higher elements in that order. 

A complete solution of this antinomy is not to^be 
looked for. Indeed it seems probable that, we are 

1 Sorley, Moral Values, p. 467. 
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here confronted with, one of the necessary limitations 
of our thought; and that our highest wisdom may 
be to accept both sides of the apparent oppositicm. 
Such an attitude of mind will be distasteful to those 
intellects which demand perfect coherence of the 
propositions which they accept; but in actual life 
this* demand can never be completely satisfied, and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that there must be 
some li m it to the power of the finite mind to grasp the 
infinite. Such a limit, if it existed, would mai^est 
itself in this kind of clash between two judgements, 
each of which is supported by grave and permanent 
considerations drawn from the facts of life and the 
higher experiences of mankind. We need not deny 
that truth is self-consistent, but we must not forget 
that it is also comprehensive, and in the search for 
truth it is sometimes necessary to choose between 
coherence and comprehensiveness. If it is possible 
to faU into error by being the victims of a contented 
muddle-headedness, it is also possible to be betrayed 
by a too facile logical consistency. Thus in deaUng 
with the problem before us we may cut the knot by 
denying either God or the wqrld; but our logical 
triumph will 'have been gained at a cost which no 
one is really prepared to pay, for, in the first case, 
we fib all have condemned the whole of our spiritual 
life as ifrational, and, in the second, we shall have 
reduced ourselves and the sphere of our striving and 
purpose and aspiration to a phantasmal unreality. 
Even though creation should remain an unrelieved 
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enigma, it wotild still be more reasonable to .accept 
tbe doctrine and believe that its consistency was 
beyond our understanding than to embrace an 
opinion wMch, would falsify tbe experience of life. 
But I am far from tbinking that tbe position is so 
desperate as tbis. There is no reason wby we should 
pretend that tbe problem is more obscure tban it 
really is; and there are, in fact, some considerations 
which tend to suggest that tbe problem, though 
perhaps insoluble by us, is not insoluble fer se, and 
indeed that the lines along which solution may be 
sought are not difficult to discover. 

Let us begin by noticing the argument that the 
idea of creation is inherently contradictory and may 
be seen to be for ever incapable of bemg thought 
out in a coherent manner. It is alleged that the 
conception of an omnipotent personal God is self- 
evidently incompatible with the conception of free 
spirits, that the belief in a Creator who “ creates 
creators ” is self -destructive. Dr. Bosanquet dis- 
misses language of this kind as mere “phrases dis- 
guising a contradiction.” “ If,” he says, “ a separate 
personal God wills the being of the human will, that 
must mean that the detail of the human will is 
absorbed in the divine will. It is a contradiction to 
say that God, being a person separate from man, 
wills that man should have a will; but that man 
can use the will as he pleases. To will a will is to 
will its detail.”^ I do not suppose that anj TKeist 

1 Value and Destiny of the Indwidual, p. 136. 
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would accept the sentence “ man can use Ms will as 
lie pleases ” as an adequate description of the Theistic 
position in this matter, but it is undoubtedly true 
that a doctrine of creation must hold that God 
“ produces the free as free,” and if it be true that it 
is impossible to will freedom, Theism will be com- 
pelled to revise its view of the world in a very drastic 
fashion. 

But is there any ground for the assertion that 
to will freedom for another is impossible ? On the 
contrary, we find that the higher we rise in the 
scale of the subject-matter within which the will is 
exercised the more persistently does freedom enter 
into the end which is willed and form an ei^ntial 
element in it. A man who wills the existence of a 
machine, we may admit, wills the detail of the 
machine, and Ms purpose will fail in so far as the 
product of his intentional action fails to correspond 
with the preconceived idea. Freedom in machines 
would be as self-contradictory as it would be em- 
barrassing. But will exercised in spirifual material 
is conditioned, when it is an enlightened will, by the 
will for freedom. If we think of a wise statesman 
taking .thought for the future of Ids nation, or a wise 
father for the life of Ms child, we shall observe at 
once the vital distinction between the lower and the 
Mgher volitions. The statesman may be in a real 
sense a* creator of Ms nation, he will have an ideal 
tcfwards wMch he will intend that it should grow; 
but it "will be of the essence of that ideal that the 
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nation should freely choose that which his inalgh t 
has discerned to be best, that the- general tuiikI and 
will should express itself in the choice of its principles 
and order. He will not snatch at a hasty Utopia 
imposed by dictatorship, nor if it were possible, 
would he seek to bring about the reforms which he 
desires except by persuasion. And this is because he 
wiUs freedom for his community as a fundamental 
element of the end itself. In the same way a wise 
father may truly be a creator of his son’s life. But 
he will not purchase security from disaster at the 
expense of freedom. He wiU deliberately stand aside 
in moments of decision, because he wills for his son, 
not merely happiness or goodness, but the development 
of a free personality without which neither happiness 
nor goodness can exist. It is, therefore, so far from 
being true that to will freedom for others is impossible, 
that the higher acts of wiU include the creation of 
freedom as part of the end willed. It may, of course, 
be argued that all will on the part of God is incon- 
ceivable, and this is in fact the outcome of Dr. 
Bosanquet’s view of the Absolute. But if we are 
not committed to a static conception of the Supreme 
Reality there is no reason to regard the wiU to 'produce 
free spirits as having exceptional difficulties. It is 
precisely this kind of will which our own experience 
would lead us to think of as the highest and most 
complete. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to spend much time 
on the objection to the possibility of creation which is 
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founded on the meaning of the word “ omnipotence.” 
The argument that- if free selves are created some 
events are not directly due to the divine causation 
assumes an interpretation of omnipotence which we 
are not concerned to defend. Theism asserts that all 
events are ultimately to be traced to God, that 
withput His allowance and concurrence they could 
not be*; that all power to do or to will is derived 
from Him; but it does not hold that God is the 
direct agent in all action, or that every occurrence is 
the manifestation of His will. Against this lai^ely 
verbal objection may be put an argument which, if 
it has no other value, is sufficient to expose the 
worthlessness of such abstract reasoning. It may be 
said that the possibility of the creation of a world of 
free spirits is implied in the conception of an omni- 
potent God; for if God is imable to create such a world 
He is clearly not omnipotent, and it would be a strange 
line of thought which, out of regard to the infinity 
' of Go^, "svould imprison Him in His own omnipotence. 
But in truth this type of juggling with abstract and 
vague conceptions is of little value on one side or 
the other. For religion omnipotence simply means 
that -the* world depends upon *God, and we cannot 
gain light upon the real problem by treating it as 
if it were a well-defined logical concept. To do 
that we must come to close quarters with the idea of 
creation. The meaning of omnipotence depends upon 
the meaning of creation and not wee versa. 
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Mucli of our perplexity about creation arises from 
our inveterate babit of thinking in terms of space. 
It may be that, as Bergson holds, the intellect is com- 
pelled by its nature to endure these spatial fetters; and 
if that is so we shall have to confess that creative 
activity, and indeed activity in general, is -utterly 
beyond the grasp of reason: only by an act of 
intuition could it be apprehended. We need not 
take so extreme a position; but it is certainly true 
that the mind tends to extend those conceptions 
which are appropriate for dealing with systems 
extended in space to systems which are essentially 
different. A great part of the difficulty which is 
felt about creation is represented by the objector 
who says, “ Created spirits are either part of God 
or they are not; if they are not they caimot be 
completely dependent upon Him, if they are they 
must be determined by the whole of which they are • 
parts, and therefore can have no real independence 
or freedom.” Now this way of stating the difficulty 
is based upon the tacit assumption that spatial and 
material conceptions' are applicable tq the^ problem 
of the relation of God to finite selves. But we shall, 
I think, find reason for believing that material and 
immaterial systems difier from one another in a very 
important respect, and that in the latter the 'relation 
of whole and part, if it is still possible to use the 
words, takes on a new character. 
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If we consider & member of a purely material 
system, say a wheel in a machine, it is undoubtedly 
true that the movement of the part is completely 
determined by its position in the system. Though, 
in a sense, it may exist apart from the machine, yet it 
has no being for itself, it exists as a possible member 
of a system from which it derives its significance. 
It is dependent on externality for its being and 
meaning. But the case is very different when we 
consider immaterial systems. There the parts, or 
rather the elements, are not connected together 
by a mere external relation: they interpenetrate. 
But, at the same time, they have a character and 
being-for-self which is wholly different from that of 
the wheel. An immaterial system is a whole con- 
sisting of diverse elements, each of which has, in some 
degree, a life of its own though not a life apart from 
the complex of which it is an element. If we think 
of the life of a purpose in our minds, or of ourselves 
•as members of a highly developed commimity, we 
shah seize the difference at once. And ISt us notice 
that it is at least as impossible for an element in an 
immaterial system to exist in isolation as it is for 
a part Qfi a ipaterial whole; dependence is not less 
complete but more thoroughgoing, penetrating to the 
internal nature of the element. Now the point 
which is relevant to our argument is simply this, 
that, as 'we rise from material systems to spiritual 
systems, the apparently contradictory qualities of 
completer dependence and being-for-self or relative 

15 
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independence do in fact tend to be reconciled witli 
one another. The purpose in the mind and the 
person in a community are both freer and more 
dependent than the wheel in the machine. The 
purpose may be ia opposition to the general tendency 
of the mind which entertains it, yet it can have no 
being at all except as an element of that mind; the 
person may oppose himself to the ideals add con- 
ventions of his society, yet he depends for his life, 
for the ideals which he sets against the prevalent 
standards, for the conscience which has made bim 
a rebel, on the community against which he asserts 
himself. That freedom and dependence should not 
be mutually exclusive but rather should increase 
together may sound a paradox, but the paradox is 
due to the subtle materialism which, perhaps neces- 
sarily, infects our thought. When, by an efiort, we 
divest ourselves of the inherited prejudice that 
spatial systems afford the norm for all others, when 
we look at those systems which approximate to- 
spirituality'® as they reaUy are, we find that in fact 
the opposition between dependence and freedom is 
an illusion, that the more spiritual the system and 
the less external the relation between its members, so 
much the more are dependence and freedom recon- 
ciled. 

We may now venture to conclude that there is 
no inherent contradiction between the ideas of an 
Infinite God and of a created world of free spisits; 
but we shall be told that the idea of creation itself 
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lias not been elucidated, and that it remains unin- 
telligible. It may be admitted at once tbat creation 
is unintelligible if by tbat we mean tbat we cannot 
see “bow it works”; but we may also venture to 
remark tbat creation is a fact of experience, and 
possibly an ultimate fact. In tbe long process of 
development from tbe bare centre of sentiency to 
tbe civilised moral person, wbicb is tbe central fact 
of world-bistory, we cannot belp noticing tbat tbe 
growth of creative activity is a salient cbaracteristic. 
Tbe spontaneity of tbe lowest centres, minute and 
almost negligible compared witb later developments, 
is tbat wbicb distinguishes them most clearly from 
inani m ate things. And in tbe upper reaches of tbe 
line of upward movement tbe spontaneity has become 
a vast creative power, giving birth to civibsation, 
bterature, and art. It is a mark of personality to 
be creative. We are all, in a measure, creators, and 
however difficult it may be to fit creation into our 
Conception of tbe world, it is certain tbat a philosophy 
wbicb could give no place to it would be very far 
from an adequate account of tbe world as we know 
it in experience. “ A great deal of our activity is in 
some way 'or other corrective or preservative; but 
our most significant and positive functions are pro- 
ductive or creative, whether it is tbe creation of 
an institution, or of a work of fiction, or anything 
whatever wbicb may be an object of contemplation 
or utibty to others besides ourselves. Any inten- 
tional act, or series of acts, whereby we bring into 
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existence any common object is so far creatiye. Tbe 
tendency, then, of tbe highly deyeloped mind, especi- 
ally under the influence of moral ideals, is to exter- 
nahse its ideas, to make them part of the common 
world of objects.”^ If we are justified in holding 
the opinion that God cannot be less than personal, 
we are, it seems, committed to the view that He 
creates, for otherwise we should be denying" to HiTn 
the possession of that quality which is pre-enmently 
a mark of the highest personality. 

To understand creation^ then, so far as that is 
possible, we must look at creative activity as it is 
known in our experience. It is because we are 
creators that we may hope to find a creative God, 
and, for the same reason, no other kind of God will 
really satisfy our needs. But before we proceed to 
draw out the implications of what Professor James 
Ward has called, with perhaps excessive caution, 
“ a faint and distant analogy,” ® we must notice a 
view which would deny the distinctive character of 
the activity on which our analogy is based. Dr. 
Bosanquet has dealt at some length with the subject 
of artistic creation, and has explicitly affirmed that 
there is no essential difference between the creative 
imagination and the logical understanding. “ The 
phrases,” he says, “ ‘ creative ’ and ‘ productiye,’ 
exercise in themselves a certain magic over our 
minds; and especially in elementary stages of art 

3 A. E Wtiately, The Inner Light, p. 137. , 

2 Bealm of Ends, p. 239. 
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and in garly phases of aesthetic trai nin g the imagina- 
tive process is apt to be opposed to logical derivation 
from reality, as the ‘ ought ’ in imperfect moral 
theory is contrasted with the ‘ is.’ 

We may be grateful to Dr. Bosanquet for his analogy, 
because it gives us a hint of the kind of presupposition 
about the structure of the universe on which his view 
depends. .It is true that moral and aesthetic theory 
are here closely connected. As we have seen, it is 
certainly required by an adequate moral theory that 
the “ ought ” should, in some sense, be rooted in 
the nature of Reality, and we cannot rest in an ab- 
solute opposition between the “ ought ” and the “ is.” 
But it is also true that any theory which would 
deny the real distinction between “ ought ” and 
“ is,” between the ideal and the actual, must, if it 
have the courage of its opinions, end in the con- 
clusion that moral activity, the attempt to conform 
the actual to the ideal, is irrational. Thus it is clear 
that an- ethical theory which is not contented to 
assassinate moral action must preserve the distinction 
between ideality and actuality, while refraining from 
exhibiting this distinction as an absolute opposition. 
In the same way, it is most true that the activity of 
mind in logical thought and in creative im^ination 
is. not entirely diverse, nor can we have one in isolation 
from the other. But to carry this truth to the 
extreme of identifying the concept with the intuition, 
thd logical with the aesthetic, is to ignore a real 

1 Principle of Iiidtviduahtyf'p»ZQ2^ 
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distinction whicli is a fact of experience. ,^d in 
fact every one wonld admit that there is a distinctive 
quality about the productions of genius which is 
absent from the achievements of the logical under- 
standing, so that we naturally speak of the originality 
and creative power of a poet or artist when it would 
be absurd to use those epithets of a scientific dis- 
coverer. The distinction is just. We do mot neces- 
sarily imply that the artist is an absolute creator, 
since we must recogrdse that he makes use of pre- 
existing material. The Scholastic Theology is not 
wrong in teaching that, in the full sense, God alone 
creates. But the artist does produce something 
relatively new, an object which without the per- 
sonality of its creator would never have had any 
existence at all. Newton did not create the law of 
gravitation, he discovered it. Shelley did not create 
the skylark, but his ode would never have been 
composed had he never lived, and, in that sense, 
Shelley is a creator while Newton is not. This origin- 
ality and creative power which is supremely manifested 
in the greatest art is present in many other forms of 
activity. An institution bears the impress of its 
founder’s personality and is more than a matural 
growth ; it, too, has been created. It is this originahty, 
this creative activity of man, however circumscribed, 
which ofiers us a way to the conception of a Divine 
Creator. 

If we now proceed to explore the path suggested 
by artistic creation we may begin with the assump- . 
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tion that the higher forms of creative work will be 
our surest guide.' We shall be more immune from 
the danger of false analogy if we consider chiefly 
those forms of creation which are least concerned 
with “ things,” with matter and space. The manipu- 
lation of an external material will be less iUummatmg 
than the creation which is predominantly mental; 
we sSall^be nearer the truth if we th in k of God as 
the great Poet than if we think of Him as the super- 
natural Artisan. 

Poet! still, still thou dost rehearse 
In the great ficit of thy verse 
Creation’s primal plot; 

And what thy Maker in the whole 
Worked, little maker, in thy soul 
Thou work’st, and men know not ^ 

Consider, then, the case of a great novelist. He 
imagines a certain number of characters and brings 
them into relation with one another. For a time 
they may be little better than lay figures, abstract 
types of human nature, pegs on which to hang the 
preconceived plot. If the novelist is* a tradesman 
who is engaged in providing an article in considerable 
demand they will remain lay figures and his com- 
position will be a more of less skilfully devised 
mechanism. But if he is a real artist the creative 
impulse will begin to play upon these dead and they 
will become alive. The characters achieve individu- 
ality.' But in so doing they limit the freedom of 
their creator. Thenceforward he cannot do what he 


1 Francis Thompson, Carmen Gmes%B, II» 
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will with them; they take their destiny, as it^were, 
into their own hands, and we are frequently told by 
novelists that their characters have refused to fit 
into the scheme which had been prepared for them 
in advance. “ The creative personality creates not 
mere plastic material, but something to which, when 
created, he may have to submit.’”- The characters 
of the novelist possess, in fact, a relative independ- 
ence; and yet they are completely dependent on 
him. When his tale is prmted, and has become an 
object of contemplation for others, his fictitious 
persons acquire a further objectivity, and do not 
depend upon his thought alone for their continued 
existence; but before the work is made public, while 
the characters are objects of contemplation only to 
their creator, they are completely dependent upon 
him; apart from his thought they have no reality, 
and when he ceases to think of them they cease to 
be. We do not use this analogy to suggest that the 
work of a human author gives us complete under- 
standing of the manner of Grod’s creation. We are 
not supposing that we are all characters in a novel 
composed by a divine Author. What does seem to 
be evident is that, when we take the most striking 
examples of originative power in human experience 
as our guide, we find evidence that the two principles . 
of dependence and freedom, which are alleged to be ex- 
clusive opposites, are reconciled in a remarkable degree. 

The thought that the world is most fitly regarded 

1 Whately, Inner Lights p 138. 
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as the work of a Creative Artist is one that him 
naturally suggested itself to speculative minds, and 
no one has treated it more suggestively than S. T. 
Coleridge in the Biograjihia Literaria'^ and elsewhere. 
But it has not seldom led to conclusions, or been 
used to suggest views of the world, which are very 
far, from those which we are advocating. A recent 
instance of the anti-theistic use of this idea is to be 
found in Mr. Bertrand Russell’s e^y, A Free Man’s 
Worship, which is written with such power that we 
are almost persuaded, while we read it, that Mr. EusseU 
can really believe that man is free and able to worship. 
In the remarkable opening of that essay he has 
invented a kind of allegory which conveys the im- 
plication that, if the world is created at all, it can 
only be as an object of detached and ironic con- 
templation to its author. It is a drama in which 
the interest is derived from the fatuous illusions of 
the created beings. “ The endless praise of choks 
of angels had begun to grow wearisome, for after all 
did he not deserve then: praise 1 Had Tie not given 
them endless joy ? Would it not be more amusing 
to obtain undeserved praise, to be worshipped by 
beings .whom he tortured ? He smiled inwardly, and 
resolved that the great drama should be performed.” 
!Put this use of the artistic analogy is based upon a 
misunderstanding of the nature of artistic creation. 
It imagines the artist to be able to stand completely 
outside his work and to become a mere contemplator 

1 Gf . Biograph%a L%terar%a, chap. mi. 
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of it. Now this is wLat the artist, as sucl]^ can 
never do; in fact qw artist Le is' never a contem- 
plator at all. He is immanent in Ms work, wMck is 
an expression of Mmself and an extension of Ms own 
being. Tbongb tbe artist may pass from tbe creative 
activity to tbe critical, and to some extent stand 
outside Ms own creation, be can bardly so objectify 
it as to stand completely outside it, for be "must 
always find Mmself living witbin it. Strangely enough 
it is Nietzsche who has provided us with tbe word 
which reveals tbe hollowness of tbe kind of satirical 
use of tbe artistic analogy which we are criticising in 
Ms great saying that every true work of art is created 
in a passion of love. There is truth in tMs. The 
work of art can never be to the artist a mere arrange- 
ment of words or images in which he has a purely 
impersonal interest. It is an objectification of him- 
self; in his work he sees embodied, in some degree 
independently, his own personal life. If God creates 
the world as an artist creates He must love the world. 

But if we*may feel confident that those inter- 
pretations of the artistic analogy wMch would be 
abhorrent to a religious mind are without foundation 
in the artistic analogy itself, we have still fo rheet 
the objection that the analogy does not illuminate 
the real difficulties of creation. Professor Ward has. 
complained that it breaks down just when our diffi- 
culties begin; and it cannot be denied that, when we 
think it out in any detail, we are compelled to realise 
that the light is not so full as we might desire*. We 
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need not tope to find in it more than a clue, an 
indication tliat the concept of creation is beyond our 
complete grasp, not because it is self-contradictory, 
but because it is too large for our limited appre- 
hension. And I think it may be shown that some 
of the points in which the analogy seems to be mis- 
leading or inappropriate are, in fact, points where 
we ban^ see reason to suppose that a limited act of 
creation would difier from one absolute and complete. 
W e may be led to think that some characteristics which 
are commonly believed to belong to artistic creation as 
such are, in truth, limitations and imperfections which 
the creative impulse constantly seeks to transcend. 

An obvious difficulty is raised when we consider 
the place of the material in artistic expression. It 
may be said that all creation of an artistic kind with 
which we are acquainted is expression of emotion or 
intuition in some given medium. The artist moulds 
the pre-existent and imperfectly plastic material to 
his. purpose, and, according to a famous saying of 
Goethe’s, his triumph lies in his overcoming of the 
limits which the material imposes. It may be asked. 
Does not the application of this analogy to the 
cre'ative work of God bring us back again to that very 
• dualism against which the Christian doctrine of crea- 
. tion is a protest, and compel us to postulate a pre- 
existent matter which is not created ? It must be 
recognised that in ancient philosophy this hne of 
thought did lead to such a conclusion. “ In Plato as 
well as Aristotle the cosmic process is regarded ulti- 
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mately under the analogy of the plastic artist who finds 
in the hard material a limit to the tealisation of his 
formative thought.”^ But it may be questioned 
whether this insistence upon opposition and an alien 
material is really justifiable. Doubtless every aes- 
thetic expression within our experience contains this 
element, but it may be that the opposition is a mark of 
finitude and imperfection and not an essential char- 
acter of the creative activity. It could scarcely be 
maintaiaed that the resistance of the material is 
in itself a part of the idea of artistic expression, nor 
does art’s victory allow itself to be measured by the 
technical success with which obstacles are overcome. 
An artist who should choose a more difficult medium, 
when one more plastic lay ready to his hand, would 
be no artist but a virtuoso. The essence of art is 
expression; and, if we may follow Croce, the aesthetic 
activity is expression and nothing else. Technique is 
no part of the creative activity of art; the communi- 
cation of the intuition of the artist to others by its 
embodiment in*^ a physical medium may or may not 
follow on the expression which is independent of it.® 
At any rate, even if we are not able to agree that a 
material outside the consciousness of the artist ‘is 
unnecessary, it is clear that the aim of the artistic 
impulse is so to permeate the material that it becomes, 
no longer alien, but one with spirit. And if that be 
so, there is no inherent contradiction in the thought 

1 Prmgle-Pattison, Idea of God, p. 306, quoting Wmdelban<i. 

2 Croce, Aesthetic, E.T. p. 182 
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a perfect creative activity would Iiave no 
material standing over against it, but tbe creative 
mind would find witbin its own riches the material 
of its working. Yet limitations of some kind there 
must he. Conditions must be imposed, otherwise 
the activity will be empty and unmeaning. But, I 
would suggest, we need not seek for the source of 
those cpnditions elsewhere than in the nature of God. 
They are derived not from outside the Divine con- 
sciousness but from within, and they arise from the 
fact that God is not Being in general or abstract 
unity, but a living Person with a determinate nature 
which He cannot deny or contradict. 

There is one point, and that a very important 
one, where the artistic analogy appears to desert us. 
In recent philosophical discussions it has been common 
to distinguish between “ adjectival ” and “ substan- 
tive ” reality, and theories have been opposed to one 
another on the ground of the kind of reality which 
they -attribute to the finite person. Thus a view on 
which the finite self was a temporary manifestation 
of the Absolute and nothing more would be said to 
hold that a merely adjectival ezistence belonged to 
personality. It may be argued that, if we pressed 
the analogy of literary creation, we should be led to 
the conclusion that finite selves had no more than 
an adjectival reality, that they had no substantive 
ezistence, and this conclusion, it would be rightly 
•felt, is more compatible with a pantheistic hypothesis 
than with theism. 
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Let us admit at once that our experienoe of 
creative thought ofiers us no analogy to the pro- 
duction by our mind of other minds which are in- 
dependent centres of consciousness and activity. 
Strongly as we may assert the real existence of 
Falstafi and his objectivity with respect to ourselves 
and his creator, it is only by a pleasing illusion that 
we represent him as perceiving the world and acting 
in it in the same manner as we ourselves. In this 
respect the dullest dog who ever lived and even the 
idiot and the worm have the advantage of that 
gigantic figure. The gulf between the creative work 
of God and ours remains at the end, and we cannot 
doubt or minimise it. Nor can Theism wish to do 
so. It is no part of our hypothesis that we are gods, 
or that we could have created the world ourselves, 
[j^ovos y^p o deos iTroitjcrev, eTrel Kal povo? ovtco? icrrl 
^eos.^ At best our creation can be but the Him 
reflection of the perfect creative activity, a hint of 
its existence and its manner of working. But* it 
cannot be reasonably maiutained that this difierence 
between God’s creation and ours, which we admit 
and insist upon, deprives the analogy of all value. 
The antithesis between adjectival and substantival 
existence appears to me to be misleading. There are, 
after all, many kinds of adjectival existence. The 
colour of a man’s hair may be said to be a property 
inherent in him at any given time. So also may his 
son be said to qualify his nature. But the son is In* 

1 Clem. Alex. Exhort, ad graecos, vi. 
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a vei^ different relation to the man from the colour 
of his hair. You may say, if you like, that Falstaff 
is an adjective of Shakespeare, but you do not by 
that phrase destroy the fact that Falstaff is, in some 
sense, a substantive entity. If “ adjectival ” be used 
to cover such cases as these we can only say that the 
dwtrine of creation has no purpose to serve in denying 
that* finite selves are adjectival, for it affirms that 
apart from God they cannot exist. 

Even -if we believe that creation is an eternal 
process we shall all agree that lectures on creation 
should have an end if not a conclusion. I must 
therefore omit much that might call for comment 
and refer briefly to one possible deduction from 
the line of thought which we have been following. 
It may be argued that a thoroughgoing applica- 
tion of the analogy of human creation would lead 
us back to that idea of a creation limited in time 
which we have rejected. A work of art, it will be 
* argue^, must have a beginning and an end. Its aim, 
as Aristotle would have said, is not thS activity itself 
but the completion of the work, and the artist laboura 
for the moment when he will be able to say “ It is 
finished ” and “ It is very good.” But this inference 
•would, I am persuaded, be based on a misunder- 
standing of the creative impulse. That the work of 
creation comes to an end is no mark of its perfection 
but of its finitude. The j oy of the artist is in creation 
itself, in the act of expression; and he would be 
attanling Ms highest good and his completest life if 
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he could be always creating. So must it surely be 
with. God.' Dickens has left on record the feelmg of 
gloom which fell upon him when a novel was finished, 
as of one exiled from 'a world in which he had moved 
with delight and confidence. God is never exiled 
from the world, for it is no finished work, nor ever 
will be. Partial consummations there are of systejns 
complete and ready to be absorbed in some '^der 
life. For the individual there is at least a relative 
conclusion when “ we bring our years to an end as 
a tale that is told”; but for the whole there is no 
beginning and no end. With tireless fertility the 
boundless Life brings forth beings who may be the 
expression and the objects of His love. • 



